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THE ART OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
AT PHILADELPHIA 


BY HENRI GABRIEL MARCEAU 


Curator of Fine Arts, The Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


EVERAL years ago the press of the 

nation reported in its art pages the 
opening of the new American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
authorities there had achieved a work of 
outstanding importance both as to the- 
ory and practice in museum installation, 
and they received immediate response 
from the public, as evidenced by the 
throngs of visitors and students who 
flocked through the splendid series of 
rooms to study the decorative arts of 
In the years 


American which has not only continued 
but has successfully influenced the 
growth of knowledge and has affected 
manufacturer and home-maker alike 
so as to develop general taste to a high 
standard. From a_ purely business 
point of view, the great expense in- 
volved in the original effort of collecting 
and installing such a series of période 
ensembles, the investment has been suc- 
cessful; according to business principle, 
it has reached its public. Since then, the 


standard of excellence in museum instal- 
lation has steadily increased in perfec- 
tion and has placed great responsibility 
upon museum directors and their staffs. 
The problem has involved not only the 
purchase of unique works of art, but 
that of their adequate installation. 

The Pennsylvania Museum of Art has 
recently opened for public inspection 
its new section devoted to the display 
collections of the art of the Middle Ages. 
With this additional space now installed, 
approximately one-third of the area de- 
voted to the display collections has been 
completed. It is perhaps not unsafe to 
predict that the country at large will 
respond to the installation with a more 
complete appreciation and a_ greater 
knowledge of the art which was so 
lavishly produced during the Middle 
Ages. 

A chronological sequence has been 
followed in the permanent installation 
of the elements which compose the new 
section. The Romanesque Cloister from 
the abbey of Saint-Genis-des-lontaines 
in the Roussillon dates from the twelfth 
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century, at which time it was largely 
rebuilt, incorporating certain architec- 
tural members, chiefly capitals, of the 
earlier eleventh-century building. In 
the center of the cloister stands a foun- 
tain said to have come from the great 
cloister of Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa, a royal 
abbey within short distance of Saint- 
Genis. The Roussillon has always pro- 
duced a sturdy race of mountain folk 
who, because of their vitality and inde- 
pendence of thought, have produced 
noteworthy art. Their architecture 
like their country is rugged and may be 
characterized by its economy of struc- 
ture and good taste. Indeed the whole 
art of Catalonia, of which the Roussillon 
is a province, has increasingly engrossed 
the attention of all scholars with respect 
to its important contributions to the 
development of Romanesque art just 
as it has always received the loving 
attention of Catalan scholars and 
learned societies. The cloister of Saint 
Genis is square in plan and consists of 
rose-colored marble columns which sup- 
port robustly carved capitals of the same 
material. The capitals vary in design, 
some being geometric and others being 
inspired by local legends or decorated 
with curious animal and plant forms. 
These in turn support full centered 
arches composed of alternating rose- 
colored and light voussoirs. Although 
the cloister walk was not vaulted, the 
builders recognized the problems im- 
posed by the push of the arches at the 
corners where they placed a stout pier 
with half-engaged columns, a massing 
entirely satisfying to the eye. In the 
center of the cloister and under its tiled 
timber roof are displayed fragments of 
Romanesque capitals and other carved 
details. The proportions of the arches 
and the skill with which they were cut 
is most impressive, the whole possessing 
much of the vitality of the builders. 
Against the south wall on the main axis, 
has been placed the rose-colored marble 
throne which was found buried behind 
the apse of the church of Saint-Genis 
while the cloister was being removed. 
This throne was very probably the seat 
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STONE SEATED FIGURE OF MOSES HOLDING 
THE TABLET OF THE LAW 


FRENCH, ABOUT 1150, THE PITCAIRN COLLECTION 


CLOISTER OF ROSE-COLORED MARBLE FROM THE ABBEY OF SAINT-GENIS-DES-FONTAINES AND 
ROMANESQUE FOUNTAIN FROM THE ROYAL ABBEY OF CUXA, TWELFTH CENTURY 


of the abbot and in point of period anti- 
dates the cloister, going back to early 
Christian days. 

Issuing from the cloister one passes 
through the great recessed arch from 
the facade of the ancient Bénédictine 
abbey of Saint Laurent in the Départe- 
ment de la Niévre. The triple portal 


dates from the middle of the twelfth 
century and illustrates well the transi- 
tion from Romanesque to Gothic forms. 
The recessed archivolts are richly carved 
with formalized motifs of inverted nail 
heads, chevrons, frets, ribbon and wave 
patterns, the whole being carried upon 
recessed colonnettes. The side portals 
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now give entrance to two small areas 
treated as small apses in which that 
most unique collection of ecclesiastical 
objects known as the Guelph Treasure, 
most generously lent for the inaugural, 
is shown. The large gallery in front of 
the portal contains several fine capitals 
from the George Gray Barnard Collec- 
tion which are said to have come from 
the interior of the same church. The 
most striking exhibit in this gallery is 
the great tournament armor said to have 
belonged to the Emperor Maximilian I, 
“the last of the Knights.” It bears the 
marks of the Augsburg armorer Lorenz 
Colman (d. 1516) who was court armorer 
to Maximilian. It is of excellent work- 
manship and bears testimony to the 
splendor of the time “when knighthood 
was in flower.” Until recently, the suit 
belonged to the Imperial Collections in 
Vienna. 

Continuing, one passes through a 
thirteenth-century Gothic archway from 
the vicinity of Limoges. This portal 
consists of a main arch subdivided into 
two parts by a central colonnette, over 


which the delicate bar tracery affords a 
pleasing contrast in scale with the sturdy 
mass of the facade across the gallery. 
One then emerges into the long vaulted 
gallery devoted to the art of the fif- 
teenth century. Four great portals 
have been installed, two on each side, 
which lead to lateral rooms. ‘The most 
impressive exhibit is, perhaps, the in- 
tricately carved “Lit de Justice” illus- 
trated in .the January issue of THe 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE or ArT and for- 
merly belonging to the Foule Collection. 
Sculpture in wood and stone, tapestries 
and pictures, complete the installation 
which serves splendidly to illustrate 
the gradual evolution from the mysti- 
cism of the preceding centuries to the 
realism which presaged the dawn of the 
Renaissance. 

The fifteenth-century Gothic almon- 
er’s chapel from the Commandery of 
the Knights of Saint Anthony at Au- 
moniére near Langres, with its hand- 
somely proportioned fagade and portal, 
its ribbed vaults, its robust tracery 
filled with painted glass, is a most in- 


A CORNER OF THE TWELFTH-CENTURY HALL 


AT THE RIGHT IS THE FAQADE OF THE BRURGUNDIAN ABBEY OF SAINT LAURENT. THE GOTHIC COLUMNS AND CAPITALS 
WERE LENT BY GEORGE GREY BARNARD AND THE GOTHIC TAPESTRY BY MANUEL DE SOLER. 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH GOTHIC DOORWAY FROM LIMOGES 


spiring testimony to the grandeur of the 
Gothic tradition and of the sacrifice of 
those titled monks whose lives were 
consecrated to the care of the sick and 
the afflicted. One is impressed once 
more with the logic of the Gothic 


system of building which was so keenly 
aware of the mechanics of masonry 
which permitted the use of curtain 
walls filled with great windows through 
which light entered in the form of bril- 
liantly colored images. Over the stone 
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CHAPEL FROM THE COMMANDRY OF THE KNIGHTS OF SAINT ANTHONY AT AUZONIERE, 
NEAR LANGRES, BURGUNDY, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


altar three paintings of the French 
school have been placed to simulate 
an altar piece. To the left of this, one 
sees the small piscina in which the 
sacred vessels were washed and at which 
the priest performed his ablutions before 
the Holy Sacrifice. ‘ 
256 


Through a small doorway to the right 
one enters the panelled room from a 
gentilhommerie near Le Mans, also of the 
fifteenth century, a room of charming 
intimacy and delicate detail done in 
terms of linen-fold decoration in oak. 
Overhead is a massive beamed ceiling 


GOTHIC HALL OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


SHOWING MASTERPIECES OF PAINTINGS, TAPESTRIES, AND FURNITURE OF THE COURTS OF CHARLES VIL AND LOUIS XI 
AND THE FRANCO-FLEMISH TRADITION OF THE DUKES OF BURGUNDY, PHILIP THE GOOD, AND CHARLES THE BOLD. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY GOTHIC HALL 
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into one side of which tapers the hood 
of an ample fireplace. The paneling of 
the walls extends about halfway to the 
ceiling, the balance of the space being 
rough plaster according to the practice 
of the times. On the walls have been 
placed small pictures of the French 
school, among which the Portrait of a 
Man, by the Maitre de Moulins, is 
worthy of especial notice. Of intimate 
proportions and warm color, this charm- 
ing room with its inviting fireplace re- 
minds one of the increasing thought to 
human comfort which the architects 
and builders of the fifteenth century 
stressed. 

The fourteenth century in Italy is well 
represented by a room devoted to Tus- 
can art and composed of elements which 
formerly stood in the Mercato Vecchio 
in Florence—an ancient market place 
which was destroyed to make way for 
that monument to Italian nationalism, 
the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. The 
room is hung with pictures of the Tuscan 


school of painting. Gothic Venice of 
the fifteenth century is illustrated with 
a room from the storied Palazzo Sor- 
anzo demonstrating the contact with the 
East from which the Republic of the 
Adriatic drew so much of its love of 
color and pageantry. Here again Ve- 
netian pictures of the period “help to 
give an idea of the splendor which was 
to be found in the homes of the great 
merchant,princes of Venice. This room 
also contains the famous Doria helmet, 
a remarkable example of the craft of the 
armorer. The casque is a well-known 
work having been formerly in the col- 
lection of the Prince of. Lichtenstein, in 
that of Spitzer and Carrand pére. It 
was purchased by Carrand in 1834 from 
a member of the Doria family and ac- 
cording to the tradition which is at- 
facie to it, was very likely used by the 
Genoese nobleman Andrea Doria as a 
parade helmet. The surface decoration 
of robust relief shows a boy riding side- 
saddle fashion on a sea horse. The 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY GOTHIC 


BEDROOM FROM THE PALAZZO SOPRANZO, VENICE 


GOTHIC ROOM FROM THE ENVIRONS OF LE MANS, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


crest consists of a dolphin in bold relief. 
Sir Guy Francis Laking, referring to 
the helmet in A Record of European 
Armour, points out the extraordinary 
quality of the relief in which the artist 
has resorted to ultra-embossing and not 
to flat chasing, in order to portray the 
receding and projecting planes of the 
ornament. ‘The casque, with its dull 
gold patina, displays a thorough knowl- 
edge of both linear and spacial design 
and although the maker’s name is 


unknown, it is quite evident that it is 
the work of a craftsman of the very 
first rank. 

In addition to these authentic period 
backgrounds, there have been com- 
pleted three smaller galleries in which 
may be seen works of art of the Gothic 
period in Flanders, Germany, and Spain, 
as well as textiles of the pre-Romanesque 
period. Finally the splendid manu- 
scripts so generously lent from the col- 
lections of Messrs. Morgan, Widener, 
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CHRIST IN MAJESTY 


FRENCH, LANGUEDOC SCHOOL, TWELFTH CENTURY, 
TIFUL FRAGMENTS OF A TYMPANUM IN EXISTENCE) THE PITCAIRN COLLECTION. 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAU- 
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SEATED FIGURE OF SAINT AUGUSTINE IN STONE 


NORTH ITALIAN, ABOUT 1200; THE PITCAIRN COLLECTION 
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and John Frederick Lewis, serve to 
complete a reconstruction of a period 
such as has seldom if ever been attempted 
hitherto. 

Here may be seen the small picture of 
Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata, by 
Jan Van Eyck, one of the gems of the 
Johnson Collection. Here also are ex- 
hibited from the same collection the 
two panels by Rogier Van Der Weyden 
representing The Crucifixion with Mary 
and Saint John, both of which attracted 
such comment when they were shown in 
the gallery devoted to the art of the Low 
Countries. The Widener manuscripts 
include a French  thirteenth-century 
Psalter executed for Bernard II de la 
Tour d'Auvergne bound in the sixteenth 
century by Nicolas Eve; the Book of 
Hours (1390-1400), written by Johannes 
Parvi for Charles VI; and the Book of 
Hours of the Use of Sarum (ce. 1450-1470), 
executed in Flanders or Northeastern 
France for the English market, which 
contains numerous miniatures and was 
bound by Antonius de Cavere. Among 
the manuscripts lent from the Morgan 
Library may be cited Four Gospels 
(Rheims) of the ninth century, and a 
manuscript of the twelfth century con- 
taining Scenes from the Life of our Lord 
(Limoges), as well as other important 
manuscripts lent from the collections 
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of Mr. Lewis and A. S. W. Rosenbach. 

In addition to the general excellence of 
the work displayed, the Museum has suc- 
cessfully evolved unique methods of indi- 
vidual installation, lighting, and ventila- 
tion, methods which are likely to serve as 
standards for a good many years to 
come. All has been done to facilitate 
thé student in his search for knowledge, 
on the theory that no effort or expense 
should be spared in installation and 
that a definite chronoiogigal sequence is 
essential to proper display. It has 
been felt, furthermore, that to the aver- 
age layman a collection, however im- 
portant, of unrelated units, such as 
Romanesque and Gothic architectural 
details, means little. The mind must 
be stimulated to appreciation by an 
ensemble which attempts to recreate 
the entire picture even to the mouse 
traps of an era. Tangibility is thus 
given to an epoch which would other- 
wise remain obscure. ‘To the public the 
museum becomes another world, another 
age, rather than a building with long 
series of galleries hung with pictures. 
It cannot, of course, be said that the 
general theory of installation that has 
been described above is original with 
Philadelphia. It is hoped, however, 
that the exploitation of the theory has 
been done with some degree of success. 
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THE COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS 


OHIO’S NEWEST ART GALLERY 


BY KARL S. BOLANDER 
Director of the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 


OLUMBUS has suddenly awakened 

to find a dream come true. The 
Gallery of Fine Arts is a reality. For 
over fifty years lovers of beauty have 
been looking toward this end. For only 
two years many have been watching 
the actual building of the edifice which 
is the physical embodiment of the hopes 
and desires of those who have had the 


_ vision to see it to its completion. 


That the people of Columbus have 


= been stimulated to an interest in art is 
evidenced by the fact that when the 


beautiful bronze doors were opened at 
eight o’clock on January twenty-second 
a crowd of six thousand, which packed 
the esplanade and sidewalks in all 
directions, were waiting to see the build- 
ing and its treasures. 

The dedication of the Columbus Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts was an event singu- 
larly individual in character when com- 
pared with those of similar institutions, 
in that it lacked every vestige of for- 
mality. It has been the desire of the 


Board of Trustees and the Director of 
the Gallery to make this an institution 
for the use and pleasure of all the people 
of Columbus and Central Ohio. There- 
fore, when it was ready, all ceremony 
and ostentation were omitted. The 
doors were opened and the _ people 
swarmed in, dedicating the building by 
their presence and their interest. Those 
who have labored long and faithfully 
felt fully repaid for all their effort be- 
cause of the exhuberant response of the 
public. During the four weeks of the 
opening, over forty-five thousand per- 
sons visited the Gallery. 

The building was designed by the 
firm of Richards, McCarty and Bulford, 
Columbus architects. It is done in the 
style of modified Italian Renaissance 
architecture. Indiana limestone, from 
the Bedford vein, was used on the ex- 
terior. The series of steps planned in 
groups make the approach not only 
beautiful but comfortable. 

The outstanding feature of the ex- 
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THE ENTRANCE LOBBY, LOOKING ACROSS SOUTH CORRIDOR INTO THE OPEN COURT 


terior decoration is to be a sculptural 
frieze which is to occupy two horizontal 
panels, four and one-half feet high by 
forty-eight feet Jong, one on either side 
of the entrance. This frieze is now being 
designed by Robert Aitken of New York 
City. In the design will be shown sixty- 


six outstanding artists of all time, 
from Phidias to George Bellows. The 


frieze will be completed this summer. 
The entrance lobby walls are of Sala- 
e 
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mandre Travertine, a French limestone. 
The floors and steps are of Roman Tray- 
ertine of voleanic origin. The ceiling 
of the lobby is of unusual interest in 
color and design, following the style of 
the palaces of the Italian Renaissance. 
It was executed by Thomas Di Lorenzo 
of Detroit. This type of ceiling decora- 
tion is carried throughout the sculpture 
halls which continue around the court 
and from which the ten galleries open. 


CORNER 


OF THE PERIOD FURNITURE ROOM 
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The open court is a feature of the 
building which will do much to overcome 
the traditional museum fatigue. How- 
ever, one scarcely worries about the 
possibility of fatigue in this gallery, as 
the rooms are delightfully small and 
consequently intimate. The oak floors, 
which are laid in a herring-bone design, 
are set in a tar composition which pro- 
vides resiliency and ease of walking. 

There is a charming auditorium with 
a seating capacity of three hundred 
twenty. Here a pleasingly varied color- 
scheme is worked out with warm, light- 
orange walls in two tones, dull-blue 
leather cushioned seats which are excep- 
tionally comfortable, a striking burnt- 
orange velvet stage curtain with neutral- 
gray velvet drop-curtain at the back. 
These are all adjustable; the stage can be 
rearranged in size in a few moments. 

The stage of this little theatre is 
equipped with a complete color lighting 
system. The acoustics are perfect. 
There will be a moving-picture machine 
installed in the booth for the showing of 
educational films on art subjects. 

The Packard Memorial Library will 
be installed in the southeast room on 
the street floor. At present an exhibit 
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of exquisite period furniture has been 
assembled here from the homes of 
Columbus residents. 

The Sessions Room which is located 
in the southwest corner of the same 
floor will be used as a small lecture 
room. It is equipped with comfortable 
chairs of a Windsor design. At present 
a part of the Gallery’s permanent col- 
lection of paintings is hung on the walls. 

All the administrative offices are 
grouped on this floor. he Children’s 
Museum and a corridor for exhibiting 
drawings of interest to children occupies 
considerable space on this level. 

Much could be said about the practic- 
ability of the workshops which are on a 
still lower level of the building. Here 
are arranged a storage room for reserve 
exhibitions, box storage, a fumigating 
room, a carpenter shop, a crafts shop 
where gallery members may work, a 
print room, and a completely equipped 
photographic studio. The three floors 
are serviced by a commodious elevator. 

The lighting of the Gallery where the 
paintings are shown has been _pro- 
nounced the most effective yet employed 
im any museum by many who are in 
position to judge. A battery of mixed 


THE COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL FROM THE GALLERY ROOF 
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blue-daylight and yellow bulbs is so 
arranged that the light is cast upon the 
exhibition wall area leaving the center 
of the rooms with little illumination. 
It is done so well that there are no 
shadows and no reflections upon the 
pictures. The general lighting of the 
lobby and the halls is semi-indirect 
from beautifully designed chandeliers. 
Radiators have been happily omitted. 
The forced air system of heating and 


ventilating makes this possible, while 
it also supplies fresh, washed air. 

The Inaugural Exhibition, which re- 
mained in the galleries until March 
first, was a distinct surprise to the people 
of Columbus. In the first place, the 
loan exhibition of paintings owned in 
the city, which occupied three galleries, 
covered a great range of schools and 
painters. Here we found examples of our 
old friends, Millet, Corot, Rubens, 
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Troyon, and a very unusually beautiful 
Raeburn. There are many others in 
the group of old masters, but lack of 
space prevents us from giving a detailed 
account. Among the more modern 
painters were, to mention only a few, 
the works of John E. Costigan, Chauncey 
F. Ryder, Car] Lawless, Charles Haw- 
thorne, Eugene Speicher, Leopold G. 
Seyffert, James R. Hopkins, Alice 
Schille, Charles Rosen, Robert O. Chad- 
eayne, and Frederick J. Waugh. 

The home town is always proud of its 
famous sons. So Columbus does obei- 
sance to George Bellows. The boy who 
played games, went fishing, and was 
generally a “regular fellow” around 
here, left home and became a great 
painter. He was so recognized, we are 
glad to say, even before his death, both 
here and abroad. That such honor 
came to a Columbus boy should be an 
inspiration and a help to others striving 
to express themselves in creative work. 

The paintings in this exhibition were 
the examples of Mr. Bellows’ later 
years. The Crucifixion and Edith Cavell 
were two of the most outstanding can- 
vases lent by Mrs. Bellows for the 
initial exhibit in the Bellows room. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, from the 
Hinman B. Hurlbut collection, very 
generously lent the Stag at Sharkey’s. 
This painting has been very interesting 
to a great many visitors. We were very 
fortunate in having Blackwell’s Bridge 
lent to us by the Toledo Museum of Art. 
The Polo Game, which was purchased by 
our own gallery about fifteen years ago 
and a portrait of My Mother given to us 
by Mrs. Bellows, we are happy to claim 
as our permanent possessions. 

Outstanding among the long-time 
loans is the collection of paintings 
owned by Frederick Schumacher. ‘This 
group of canvases reflects Mr. Schu- 
macher’s love for the grace and charm of 
a period typified by ease rather than of 
conflict. Refinement of line and _ rich- 
ness of color have appealed to him in 
his collecting. 

Mr. Schumacher selected a red velvet 
background as a setting for his paint- 
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ings with great care and thought. That 
his collection is being appreciated is 
evidenced by the continuous interest 
on the part of visitors to his gallery. 

The Ferdinand Howald Collection, a 
gift to the gallery, has long been recog- 
nized in Eastern art circles as one of the 
most comprehensive collections of mod- 
ern art in America. In it will be found 
the great names of Matisse, Picasso, 
Degas, Derain, Man Ray, Rockwell 
Kent, George Luks, Ermest Lawson, 
John Sloan, John Marin, Arthur B. 
Davies and many others of importance. 

These paintings may be hard to under- 
stand. The public on the whole may not 
like them. Neither do they understand 
nor like all modern music. We must 
admit that these paintings do wake us 
from our comatose observance of realis- 
tic copies of nature and force us to won- 
der what they are all about. We realize 
that in the five Howald galleries, there 
is ample opportunity for the study of 
modern trends in painting. 

A choice collection of sculpture was 
placed in the hall designed for it. Among 
the local sculptors exhibiting were Mary 
Elizabeth Cook, Annetta J. Saint Gau- 
dens, Erwin F. Frey, Chester Nicodemus, 
and George W. Mahr. Among the out- 
side sculptors represented were Gaston 
Lachaise, Jacob Epstein, E. V. Parsons, 
Robert Aitken, and Harriet Frishmuth. 

In show cases placed at intervals 
around the sculpture hall are displayed 
fascinating collections of laces, carved 
ivories, medals, old costumes, small 
bronzes, wood carvings, ceramics, weav- 
ing, icons, miniatures, and jewelry. 
Here handicraft takes its place among 
the so-called fine arts, making this gal- 
lery a well-rounded institution. 

The opening of this art museum places 
Ohio in a peculiarly unique position. 
There are now six public art museums 
in the state, the greatest number of 
large, important art galleries in any 
state in the Union. ‘This should be 
vastly significant to the future cultural 
development of the state, of the city of 
Columbus, and of the individuals who 
frequent these art centers. 


EXHIBITIONS 


WHAEASEEW ARTCERITICS SAY ABOUT 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY SHOW 
AND THE BALTIMORE PAN AMERICAN 


From the Catalogue of the Baltimore 
Pan American Exhibition 
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ALEXANDER BROOK THE INTRUDER 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Two important exhibitions have been covered in this section in the manner 
introduced in the February number of Tim Amertcan Macazine or Arr — 
the One-Hundred-and-Twenty-Siath Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts and the First Baltimore Pan American Exhibition 


of Contemporary Paintings. 


iy ; bes 
Signed reviews by various critics are quoted, 


omitting all references to specific works of art, other than those that took prizes, 


which are illustrated. 
The juries were as follows: 


Pennsylvania Academy, Painting: Gifford Beal, Thomas H. Benton, R. 
Sloan Bredin, John R. Frazier, George Harding, Charles Hopkinson, John 
Lavalle; Mary Townsend Mason, W. Elmer Schofield, Alice Kent Stoddard; 
Sculpture: Albert Laessle, R. Tait McKenzie, Paul M anship. 

Baltimore Pan American: Leopold Seyffert, George Luks, Henri Marceau. 
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NEW RESTLESSNESS SEETHES 
FITFULLY IN ART GROUPS 
Dorothy Grafly iam “The Public Ledger,” 
Philadelphia, January 25, 1931 


HE restlessness evident in contem- 

porary American art bodes well for 
the future. It is an intense restlessness, 
born in its most significant expression 
from a vivid experience of American life. 
It has in it perhaps more of the crude 
banality of the pioneer who must estab- 
lish himself against all odds and all com- 
ers than of philosophic reflection, that 
reaction to life of a mind mulling over 
past events rather than meeting present 


emergencies. 


Apart from the French influence, 
which is still strong, there is developing 


~ in this country an art hardihood, a fear- 


less desire to get beneath the surface of 
the life we live and to express it emo- 
tionally in terms of pigments and forms. 

Let us sit quietly for a moment, high 
up in the tower of an American sky- 
scraper and, divesting ourselves of every- 
day worries and pursuits, look down 
upon life as it moves around us and 
sends up to us its mingled sounds. With 
our eyes we can see its many-faceted 
forms, the volume of its structures hewn 
in the crossing shafts of sunlight. Far 


below are the tiny moving accents that, 
at street level we could recognize as 
men—as Tom and Bill, Mary and Jane. 
But from the detached height personal- 
ity ceases to exert its influence. All 
things become impersonal. The world 
resolves itself into its pattern essentials. 

And fighting against this experience 
of the impersonal is the intensely per- 
sonal soul of man. The little dot down 
there on the street feels himself the hu- 
man pivot about which the world and its 
work revolves. He is intensely himself, 
a vibrating entity of confused emotions. 
Intellectually, from the high vantage of 
a tower, he may be able to realize the 
impersonal basis of the far-flung world 
pattern, but walking on the street and 
jostling elbows with the thousands of 
other humans who are accents in the 
same pattern, he finds it impossible to 
concentrate upon the larger design as- 
pect in which he is not the whole but the 
art. 

This conflict, especially intense in 
great modern American cities, has had 
its effect upon our art and our artists. 
The majority of the painters begin their 
careers in the cities, and migrate thence 
to return to the distributing centers. 

The nervous tension, the struggle of 
the personal against the impersonal in- 
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herent in city life all combine to create 
within the American artist in his youth, 
consciously or unconsciously, a vigorous 
and basic sense of revolt. Under the in- 
fluence of this intense emotion the 
painter goes forth to other lands, or into 
the fields, the forests, the mountains of 
his own land, seeing nature as well as the 
works of men with eyes behind which 
lingers the pain of city conflicts. 

The painter, more sensitive than the 
average man to movement, color, and 
form, has been stamped emotionally with 
the nervous tension of man-made exist- 
ence, and in consequence attributes to 
nature the same struggle, the same im- 
personal brutality, viewing life in its 
undertones and overtones, and playing 
now upon a strident major theme of 
overpowering light and pigments; now 
upon the lonely minor of colors that 
never reach full strength, but tone off 
into other colors, are never themselves, 
but always tinged with something 
else. 

These two themes, major and minor, 
both strident in their revelation of the 
lonely inner soul of the man who paints, 
surge through the conceptions of the con- 
temporary American artist. He is in 
conflict with himself, and in conflict with 
a world that will give him peace only 
when he ceases to fight and becomes a 
willing cog. That he will never do. The 
revolt spirit, which is the creative art 
spirit, still lives, and its cries are felt in 
the intense cruelty, the sadness, the tor- 
tured lines and forms, the undertones 
and overtones of what our artists are 
producing. 

When the average man feels that the 
pressure of life is “‘ getting” him, he takes 
his family to the movies. The artist 
paints a picture. The one seeks catharsis 
through amusement; the other through 
self expression. The one attempts to 
forget; the other to remember. And 
curiously enough, the creative spirit in 
the act of creation enjoys its pains. 

To the public much that is happening 
in art, and finding its way into exhibi- 
tion, 1s proof of modern madness. Psy- 
chologically, however, it is far more than 
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that. It is the bitter evidence of the 
human soul which is endeavoring to pre- 
serve for itself and for its progeny the 
right of the individual to be and to ex- 
press himself. 

In a world such as ours it is impossible 
for the artist who faces the issue, and is 
intensely alive, to produce calmly and 
sweetly. There is little of the calm and 
sweet in the clash of modern existence. 
Our artists are holding a mirror to the 
tortured condition of contemporary civ- 
ilization, and when we gaze in that mir- 
ror we feel impelled to protest against its 
truth. 

These artists are not painting land- 
scape, marines, figures, still-life—they 
are using subject matter subjectively 
rather than objectively, and they are 
painting the intensity of their own emo- 
tional revolt. 

One who is in touch with American 
art as it may be found in such cross sec- 
tions as the American section of the 
Carnegie International, or in that of the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington will 
view the present 126th annual exhibition 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts with mixed emotions, so ob- 
viously does the exhibition sidestep the 
issue, and in accepting the works of men 
who are keenly alive to contemporary 
conditions, acquires for public showing 
only canvases that are tempered to meet 
acceptance in the most polite social 
circles. 

The fact remains that true art ex- 
pression is seldom polite, a fact underly- 
ing the cross an artist must bear who 
would make his living through com- 
missioned portraiture. Nor is powerful 
art a comfortable household pet like a 
purring cat. Rather is it the wild cat 
with all claws out. 

What we find in the current annual is, 
with scant exception, the domestic 
tabby. Is it not, after all the last gasp 
of instituted art to protect the shorn 
lamb of its public from the wind that is 
gathering hurricane force and that must, 
eventually, sweep past the well-meaning 
protector? 

Symptoms of degeneracy that have 
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crept into American art largely through 
its student contacts with France and 
with other war-wracked European na- 
tions may disappear as America gains in 
art self-respect, but art itself is issuing 


its warning to those who expect the 


pendulum to swing back to sweetness 
and calm. What we are destined to de- 


velop is the bleak and bitter truth. We 
shall slough off transient mannerisms. 
We shall eventually cease copying Euro- 
peans. But until the life we lead gives us 
back something of the peace that has 
been lost in the crush of contemporary 
civilization we cannot expect its reflec- 
tion in the work of our artists. 
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THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL AT THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


C. H. Bonte in “The Philadelphia Inquirer,” 
January 25, 1931 


HAT time-honored Philadelphia in- 
stitution, the annual exhibition at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, will open to the public today, the 
private view having been held last even- 
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ing with all the social and artistic con- 
comitants of such occasions. Just how 
anciently honorable these events are 
will be realized when it is recalled by 
mathematics so simple as to require no 
aid from Professor Einstein, that this is 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth. Art 
has indeed changed in that span of years, 
and the alterations have brought joy in 
many respects and in others emotional 
suffering to its beholders. 


EXHIBITIONS 


A cursory glance about the various 
galleries reveals two particular circum- 


stances; the unusually large array of 


} 
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portraits and figure studies, many of the 
latter being portraits in reality, though 
not actually identified as such, and the 
light and airy appearance of the walls, 
a condition brought about by more 
generous spacing between the canvases. 
In one or two apartments there is a slight 
sense of crowding, but certainly not in 
the main gallery, the Salon Carre or 
Tribuna of the exhibition and its im- 
mediately adjoining rooms. This ex- 
cellent spacing makes examination of the 
canvases an easier and far more agree- 
able experience. 

Two seasons ago, it was revealed as a 
veritable sensation that the Academy 
had gone modernist and there was much 
discussion of this departure from the 
rather conventional method of jury pro- 
cedure in the past. Last year virtually 
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the same condition prevailed, but hardly 
a ripple of excitement was caused. 
There are at present many instances of 
what may be by many deemed modern- 
ist work, though, if the standards of con- 
temporary European and _ especially 
French modernism be applied, these will 
be found what the vulgar might term 
“old hat.” There is truly nothing sensa- 
tionally modernist on view, but ample 
evidence is on hand to prove that certain 
tenets of modernism have been operative 
in making some pictures what they are. 
A modification and taming of wild traits 
have, in many cases, produced highly 
decorative and imaginative creations, to 
which only the most conventional mind 
could take real exception. Even so, such 
objection could be based only on the 
artist’s failure to remain strictly true to 
nature, surely not on the grounds that 
his idea is incomprehensible. All the so- 
called modernism here is very readily 
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understood and in most instances quite 
enjoyable. . . . 

Mildred B. Miller is pictorial and dec- 
orative in her portrait of Yuanshi Kuo, 
whose loosely worn kimono falls grace- 
fully over modern clothes, the entire 
figure being gorgeously backed by 
Oriental embroideries. 

Sidney E. Dickinson has been calm 
and somber in his picturing of Mary, 
who, attired in grey, has been placed 
against cliffs of almost the same color. 
Both head and hands have been some- 
what sentimentally posed. 


ART IS SKILLFUL ENOUGH BUT 
INDULGES LITTLE IN FLIGHTS OF 
IMAGINATION 


Francis J. Ziegler in 
“The Philadelphia Record,” January 25, 1931 


ONTEMPORARY art, as_repre- 

sented by the One-Hundred and 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Exhibition of The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
which opened with the usual private 
view last evening, is sadly lacking in 
imagination. 

Here are hundreds of canvases, many 
of them fashioned by painters whose 
mere technical ability leaves nothing to 
be desired, which leave us cold simply 
because they repeat ad nauseum the sub- 
ject matter of yesterday presented in the 
same old way. 

This may sound like a plea for mod- 
ernism. It isnot intended assuch. Asa 
matter of fact, the inclusion of certain 
examples of the modernistic school in 
this collection does not help matters 
particularly. It adds a touch of what 
might be described as comic relief, and 
as such is to be commended, but even 
the modernists fall into ruts and their 
work becomes as stereotyped as that of 
their conservative brethren. 

The question as to whether this ex- 
hibition is really representative of con- 
temporary American art may be raised, 
but will not be discussed here. It is a 
fact, however, that the impression pro- 
duced by a single visit to this exhibition 
is that a number of contmbutors are not 
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represented by their best work. In 
other words, there are a number of 
second-rate paintings by first-rate ar- 
tists. 

Frequently an Academy show contains 
some outstanding feature which lingers 
in the memory, which is talked about 
particularly in studio gathermgs and 
which serves as a sort of keynote to the 
exhibition, as a point d’appui from which 
to start.a criticism. 

There is nothing of this kind to be 
found here. There are numerous can- 
vases painted in excellent manner. 
Many which would be distinguished or- 
naments to the walls of a private home 
if hung singly. But none which stands 
so above its fellows in this exhibition 
that it demands particular attention be- 
cause of its unusual excellence. 

I asked a fellow newspaperman to tell 
me his reaction to the pictures hung in 
Gallery F. 

He answered that they “were easy to 
look at.” As he is not given to slang I 
requested him to be more explicit, 
whereupon he explained in_printer’s 
parlance that the walls seemed “double 
leaded.” 

His description was accurate, his 
meaning clear, for the paintings there 
are spaced further apart than usual and 
show much better on that account. The 
hanging committee has done its work 
well. 

Modernistic work peeps out here and 
there in the exhibition, often from ob- 
scure places as if it were admitted on 
sufferance, or as if it had been admitted 
by a jury which wanted to pride itself 
on its eatholicity of choice. . . . 


AT THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Harvey M. Watts in “The Philadelphia Forum 
Magazine,” February 


EXT to a one-man show a one-line 

show is the easiest of art exhibi- 
tions to get at and enjoy intelligently. 
As it happens, the One Hundred and 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Exhibition of The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
so far as oil paintings go presents the 
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smallest number for years, along with a 
normal output of sculpture, and in con- 
sequence it is no strain on the visitor to 
get at the significance of contempora- 
neous American art. 

If the exhibition does not startle the 
visitor with bizarre novelties—which is 
the stock in trade of those who consider 
themselves in the van of modern move- 
ments, the word ““modern” having been 
quite usurped by them—at the same 
time it is plain that the jury has done 
everything that might be expected of it 
to secure a representation of all those 
who are before the public today. Hence 
the Academy’s Annual is still the de- 
finitive “‘American salon,” as contrasted 
with the Biennials of the Corcoran in 
Washington, the International Exhibi- 
tions of the Carnegie and the exhibitions 
in Chicago and Boston, to say nothing of 
other places, that in no wise cover so 
wide a range of exhibitors. Taken as a 
whole, therefore, familiar work by well- 
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known names is very much in evidence, 
and, in the separate classes of portrai- 
ture, figure work (nudes), landscapes 
(marines) and still lifes—‘‘please omit 
flowers” seems to be the rule these days 
more than it has been in the past—some 
very sterling and impressive work is set 
before the public. 

. . . Sydney E. Dickinson has painted 
few more sympathetic studies than his 


Mary, which inevitably is a_ prize 
winner. There are a number of 
canvases that believe they express 


pathos, but it is really bathos, in the 
back yards, back alleys, back streets, of 
little towns, where drab out-houses and 
drab people presumably foregather in 
shacks, “‘the short and simple panels of 
the poor.”’ But all these empty street 
scenes are sicklied over with as pale a 
cast of affectation as the canvases are 
with muddy color and poorer drawing 

contemporaneous art has to endure 
a great many worse things, though few 
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uglier. They are not the conspicuous 
features of the Annual, for the tradition 
of finer things quite holds its own. 


EASY FOR THE TRAVELER 


Elisabeth Luther Cary, 
in “The New York Times,” February 8, 1931 


HE One Hundred and ‘Twenty- 
Sixth Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy walks a path 
that has remarkably few accidental 
humps and hollows. The heights are 
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far above it, the depths still further be- 
low. We can call it a fairly elevated 
tableland, easy for the traveler and, for 
the greater part of the journey, neither 
exhilarating nor depressing. ‘The truth 
is we are becoming daily more accus- 
tomed to art that has no need to excuse 
itself for being... A well-made interesting 
work of art is much more a common- 
place today than it was yesterday, and 
we might as well, shaking off the fetters 
of ancestor worship, own as much. 
There are many works interesting and 
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well made in the Philadelphia show, and 
if we are not.excited it cannot be laid 
altogether to the languor following a 
light attack of grip. More impersonal 
than that and greatly more signifi- 
Cant. 3 ear 

This year John Folinsbee takes the 
Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal with a char- 
acteristic Canal and River, red buildings 
and wet gray snow, a little more em- 
phasis in the workmanship without any 
lessening of the quiet restraint, master 
of which this artist has been from the 
start. His public knows by now that 
this comforting quality is an integral 
part of his nature and not superimposed 
upon his work through theory or ac- 
quired tastes. It has been rather a long 
wait to see him take the Jennie Sesnan 
Prize for the best landscape, but there 
could be no doubting that it would come, 
as no artist is more legitimately heir to 
the Pennsylvania scene than this intent 
painter who lives and paints at New 
Hope, which to him, perennially, is just 
that. eee 

The Temple Gold Medal of first im- 
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portance among the awards goes to 
Alexander Brook’s The Intruder (which 
we have seen before, forgetting where), 
a still life of the imposing proportions of 
his Pittsburgh prize-winner, but much 
fuller of interest, static and active. 
There is food, always nice when done as 
it is done by Mr. Brook, lustily but not 
greedily; flowers with the food and 
studio properties and draperies, and the 
almost invariable studio occupant, a 
very hungry, very happy mouse, of 
course the intruder, but no one has let 
him feel it as yet. It can quite go with- 
out saying that the whole thing is a 
splendid affair, strong in its architecture 
of design and certain in execution. The 
other prize-winner is Mildred B. Miller’s 
Yuanshi Kuo, taking the Mary Smith 
Prize: a thoughtfully painted portrait 
against a background slightly overpower- 
ing the fine head of the sitter. John 
Sloan’s portrait of the sculptor Vagis 
was awarded the Beck Gold Medal, 
Rugged and ribbed and brown, it sug- 
gests in itself a certain type of sculpture 
technique. 
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SEVEN PAINTINGS WIN PRIZES AT 
MUSEUM 


A. D. Emmart, in “The Morning Sun,” 
Baltimore, January 25, 1931 


HE selection yesterday of seven 

paintings for prizes marked the final 
day of preparation for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exhibition of Contemporary Paint- 
Tao ares 

There will be no doubt in the minds of 
most spectators that the greatest variety 
as well as the highest painting pro- 
ficiency—that is, in the matter of skill 
and calculated effeet—will be found 
among the American painters. Mr. 
Kkrol?s Zelda and Mr. Melecher’s A 
Native of Virginia, though so very 
different in subject matter and = ap- 
proach, are both distinguished by a 


naturalism of treatment that finds ex- 
pression in a highly fluent and com- 
pletely disciplined style. . . 

It is, however, in the Mexican gallery 
that one finds the greatest range of ex- 
periment and departure from traditional 
forms. Virtually all of the Mexican 
canvases are small, but each of them be- 
speaks some special striving, sometimes, 
it must be granted, more in the nature of 
groping. F 

Canada’s section is of interest in a 
sharply different way, for while its 
painters, like the Mexicans, seem to be 
searching for some special means of ex- 
pression, the dominion artists stem more 
directly from the American moderate- 
modernists. Of course, the content of 
their pictures influences them pro- 
foundly and in quite a different direc- 
tion. They seem concerned, as the 
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ANNUNCIATION 


THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART AWARD OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, THE 
FIRST BALTIMORE PAN AMERICAN EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 


Mexicans are, with native spirit and 
meanings and character, but this only 
emphasizes the lack of similarity in 
vision and tendency. Most of the 
Canadian painting is sharp-edged, clean- 
surfaced and brightly airy in color 
against the hot, heavily pigmented, 
slowly rhythmed and earth-toned Mex- 
ican essays. 


The Lake Superior study which took 
second prize reveals the quality, strongly 
marked, of geometrical abstraction that 
the Canadians seem fond of. Its design 
suggests certain of Kent’s northern 
studies, but its high, luminous tones and 
distinct contrasting layers of color can 
be matched in many other paintings 
from the same group. 
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THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


Artists from most of the Central and 
South American 
once their deep interest in their native 
land and its traditions. ‘There is only 
one motive conflicting with this—the 
effort to produce conventional academy 


countries disclose at 
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AWARD OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


pictures which can compete in finish and 
charm with those that European and 
American artists painted, say, twenty or 
thirty years ago. But this second im- 
pulse is small beside the one that drives 
the South American painter to his own 


LAWREN HARRIS 


fields, mountains, and to the life and 
customs of the original inhabitants, the 
Indians. 

Only perhaps in Argentina is there an 
effort to unite this to a more highly for- 
malized, less descriptive sort of painting. 
In all the other countries there is chiefly 
noticeable the tendency toward national- 
ism and its celebration in paint, or 
toward a typical salon style. 

The former and stronger urge makes, 

of course, for a number of extremely in- 

teresting and competent records. And 
in very few cases is the artist an un- 
trained or naive observer. Mostly he is 
a craftsman who knows how to handle 
his tools and principles of faithful repre- 
sentation, adroitly and shrewdly. 

The Annunciation that carried off the 
$1,000 prize seems somewhat singular in 
these surroundings, yet even that (it is 
incidentally a very large painting) seems 
to suggest the translation of a universal 
idea and feeling into special native 

_ terms. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN EXHIBITION 


Teila Mechlin, in “The Washington Star,” 
January 25, 1931 


HE Pan-American Exhibition of 
Contemporary Painting at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art is unique and of 
more than passing interest. Plans for 
the presentation have been in progress 
for ten months and the exhibition has 
become a fact through the generosity of 
a Baltimore art lover (who has financed 
it, but desires to remain anonymous) and 
the generous cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Ambassadors and 
Ministers of the Latin American repub- 
lics in Washington, and the unfailing 
interest and counsel of Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
director of the Pan-American Union... . 
The United States exhibit occupies 
two galleries and represents for the most 
part the so-called advanced group. In 
fact, there are a few names included in 
the catalogue of this section as yet com- 

paratively unknown. 
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GARI MELCHERS 


AWARDED THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE GOLD 


With but one or two exceptions, not 
one painting in this collection possesses 
elemental beauty, but the works shown 
are strong, forceful and impressive. 
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A NATIVE OF VIRGINIA 


MEDAL, THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


The Canadian collection, which con- 
sists of 12 paintings and occupies a room 
to itself, recalls the larger Canadian 
collection shown here and on a circuit 


EDWARD HOPPER 


AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION AND THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


of art museums last year under the 
auspices of the American Federation of 
Arts and the Carnegie Corporation. It 
is dominated by Lawren Harris’ mag- 
nificent and dramatic rendition of a 
riven tree stump against a cold, storm- 
clouded sky, entitled North Shore, Lake 
Superior, to which one of the chief 
awards was given. 

Argentina makes the most impressive 
showing of all the South and Central 
American countries, occupying prac- 
tically a whole gallery as well as carrying 
off two prizes. The Argentinians, as 
well as the painters of other South and 
Central American countries, have largely 
been influenced by European masters, 
but the work shown in this exhibition 
throughout has a native flavor, is 
neither French nor Italian nor Spanish, 
but South American. The prize 
painting, Annunciation, is exceedingly 


NIGHT WINDOWS 


primitive and has offended seriously, by 
its grotesque treatment of a sacred sub- 
ject, the Catholics of Baltimore. 

Some of the works of the South and 
Central American painters are extremely 
conservative and are hung in the lower 
corridor of the museum, where, how- 
ever, they can be seen to excellent ad- 
vantage. These works, strangely enough, 
are extremely naturalistic, photographic, 
spiritless and fall very flat after the more 
violent modern works which are exhi- 
bited in the upper galleries. The con- 
trast is interesting and significant. 


PAN-AMERICAN SHOW 


Edward Alden Jewell, 
in “The New York Times,” February 8, 1931 


LAGS of many nations are attract- 
ively massed in the large central 
gallery of the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION AND THE BALTIMORE 


They stand as index for the Pan-Amer- 
ican exhibition of contemporary paint- 
ings now in progress. The exhibition 
was organized and arranged by the mu- 
seum’s director, R. J. Mehinney, who 
is to be congratulated upon the very 
successful outcome of a venture that 
must have entailed no end of patient 
labor. 

Some of the nations most nolice- 
ably weak in representation are perhaps 
not to be judged altogether on the basis 
It is very difficult to 
round up the cream of a nation’s art 
and ship it off for exhibition. Consider- 
ing this exhibition alone, the United 


of this showing. 
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CALVES 


MUSEUM OF ART PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


States and Canada maintain an easy 
lead. Of course it is much simpler, the 
task of securing an abundance of good 
material here at home. This notwith- 
standing, one is bound to remark upon 
the unusually high quality attained. 

The Canadian group, while smaller 
than the Canadian assemblage that 
toured the country last year, is excellent 
and contains some astonishing high 
spots; none more astonishing than Law- 
ren Harris’s magnificent North Shore, 
Lake Superior, similar to though finer 
than the canvases by this artist that 
were included in the former traveling 
exhibition. . . 


MELCHOR MENDEZ MAGARINOS 


AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION AND THE BALTIMORE 


From Argentina comes one of the most 
interesting canvases in the show, Alfredo 
Guttero’s Annunciation, which we re- 
produce; mannered, if you will, but full 
of reverence, embodying a_ beautiful 
conception effectively realized. It is 
also Baltimore’s mystery picture, since 
nobody seems to know what medium the 
artist has employed. Oil, applied in 
stucco-like impasto? One at first as- 
sumes this to be the case. But the more 
closely you examine this curious mosaic 
method, the more puzzled you become, 
inclining at length to the feeling that 
this is a kind of pasty tempera done 
on a rough gesso ground. . . 


THE THREE COMRADES 
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BROAD VIEWPOINTS NECESSARY TO 
TRUE ART UNDERSTANDING 
Dorothy Grafly in the Philadelphia “Public 
Ledger,” February 8, 193 

O UNDERSTAND the acts of the 

other fellow one must understand 
first of all the emotions that impelled the 
acts. 

A man living under the midnight sun 
will react to a given stimulus as his ex- 
perience of life may allow. His fellow, 
dwelling in the tropics, will express him- 
self as his particular life background 
dictates. The one may be cool, slow and 
calculating; the other impulsive, hot- 
headed, and sudden. Nerves are keyed 
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to an entirely different range of life 
tones, and the man who endeavors to act 
out of his own experience becomes either 
a poor imitator or an artificial nonentity. 

The creative impulse in man is so 
rooted in the soil of his experience that 
to give it sympathetic understanding re- 
quires a deeper insight into the condi- 
tions under which the creative spirit 
functions than is usual in the experience 
of the rank and file. 

A work of art is as intensely personal 
as the individual producing it. How 
many millions of times in the history of 
human beings that cry has been raised, 
“But you don’t understand me!” It may 
be between husband and wife, between 
parent and child, between pupil and 
teacher. Behind it, in every instance, is 
a realization of creative isolation, and of 
the need to share completely with an- 
other the full life experience. 

The individual who approaches a work 
of art entirely from the standpoint of 
what he likes is depriving himself of the 
deeper understanding that comes from 
the willingness of one person to expose 
himself temporarily to emotional sources, 
not his own, that lend color to the work 
of that particular artist. Our own likes 
and dislikes are conditioned entirely by 
our little set of experiences, which, when 
compared with the experiences of the 
other chap may prove narrow in the ex- 
treme. 

In art, climate would seem to consti- 
tute one of the deeply motivating life 
experiences. Just as human beings liv- 
ing in warm southern countries revel in 
brilliant colors and are vivid also in emo- 
tional reactions, so individuals in north- 
ern temperatures enjoy rather the cool, 
scientific, mathematical life reactions. 

The one extreme must understand the 
other, or antagonisms inevitably result. 
Artists, emotionally high keyed, realize 
that far more goes into a work of art 
than can be found in the schools. The 
layman, however, too often rejects the 
basic differences in emotional back- 
grounds of human life, and judges a work 
solely on the basis of his own likes and 


dislikes. 
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If the arts of all nations could meet 
with equal appreciation from the rank 
and file, it is highly probable that the 
cause of peace would find world-wide 
support. 

Study in the ateliers of Paris has done 
much within recent years to produce a 
technical art veneer that may be found 
it almost every country of the Western 
World. Yet it is only veneer. Scratch 
it deeply and the basic national color 
gleams beneath. Young artists who 
have learned to chatter in the art tongue 
of their masters sooner or later, if they 
are possessed of any depth, revert to 
their native tongue. Facility is one 
thing, basic emotional] stimulus another. 

In its first Pan-American exhibition, 
now on its walls, the Baltimore Museum 
of Art is opening the door to what may 
become, as the years pass, the link of 
creative understanding between two 
continents. Cultural sympathy may, 
in the long run, aid in solving the knotty 
problems caused by economic friction. 

In our own land, unemployment is be- 
ing met with sincere proffer of aid. As 
Americans, living in America, we can 
understand the emotional fabric of our 
fellows, and it is possible for us to turn 
imaginative for the moment and put 
ourselves in their places. We share an 
emotional background. Men of other 
lands seem more remote and at times be- 
yond our understanding. Yet through 
contact with their arts we break through 
the difference in experience and begin to 
appreciate that culture is not poured into 
a single mold. 

This is not the first exhibition of Pan- 
American art to be shown in the United 
States, but it is the first effort to make 
such an event an annual occurrence, and 
no intelligent American who views the 
display can fail to comprehend the need 
for emotional understanding among 
countries that stretch literally from the 
north to the south poles, and that con- 
tain creative beings whose reactions to 
life are as opposite as are the cool Cana- 
dian conceptions and the fiery, hot- 
colored conceptions of Guatemala. 
Between the two lies the United States. 


SCULPTURE 


KATHARINE BEECHER STETSON: 
DAUGHTERS OF MR. AND MRS. REGINALD D. JOHNSON 
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MAUD DAGGETT: 


PORTRAIT STATUE FOR THE GARDEN 
OF ARTHUR K. BOURNE 


SCULPTORS OF PASADENA 


BY ELEANOR MINTURN JAMES 


CULPTURE to the front! More and 

more are newspapers including, in 
their accounts of the unveiling of heroic 
statues and busts, the sculptor’s name 
among the names of important  per- 
sonages connected with the dedication. 
Yes, sculpture is coming into its own. 
I believe that the National Sculpture 
Society's recent exhibition at the Palace 
of the Legion of Honor has had much 
with the increased interest in 
sculpture that is being felt all over the 
country. Those to whom Art with a 
capital meant less than nothing at all 
came out of the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, magically just a“little different 
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individuals from the ones who entered it. 
Via sculpture abstract Truth and Beauty 
had been forced momentarily to the sur- 
face in lives awash ordinarily with only 
the commonplace daily details. 

After all, sculpture comes close home 
to the average man, so called, perhaps 
more than any of the other arts because 
it is round Jike flesh and blood, tangible. 
It has a big popular appeal for people of 
all ages. There at that exhibition I saw 
little girls running here and there to pat 
with friendly, sticky fingers some fat, 
round-tummied bronze youngster riding 
turtle back or to stroke some rough- 
haired billy goat earnestly preoccupied 
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with a bite. I saw ragged, bare-footed 
urchins park their long-tailed mongrel 
outside the gallery in the lee of sublimely 
indifferent canines carved importantly in 
stone, while they swarmed around a war 
relief memorial, striking brave martial 
attitudes, imaginary bayonet in wildly 
waving hand. I saw women pause to 
run brooding personal fingers, over soft 
clustery bronze curls or to caress the 
marble curve of a baby neck. Grand- 
parents found something to stay them 
in faces where life had grown old even as 
it had with them. Maturity discovered 
portraits dominated by experiences par- 
alleling their own, of struggle, achieve- 
ment, disillusion, acquiescence. 

Those who receive the most from 
sculpture are the ones bringing the most 
to it. Portrait faces are just mannikin 
faces unless you can supply from your 
own experience a possible context for the 
resultant expression left there by living. 
For instance, in the charming marble 
portrait Francesca by Margaret Cres- 
son, you must catch the motif of a whole 
life behind the coquettish narrowing of 
a sophisticated eyelid. In Katharine 
Beecher Stetson’s lovely bas-relief of 
the two little Johnson girls you should 
sense all that goes to make them definite 
individualities, very much sisters, both 
like and unlike, as well as the vigor and 
wholesomeness of American young girl- 
hood—democratic, yet with something 
patrician in its fastidiousness—which 
has been moulded by ideals and athletic, 
~ simple living. Or again you realize, 
from the ride of the head on the aged 
- shoulders of the Knitter by Antoin- 
ette Hollister, what is the foundation of 
the look of resignation, security, wis- 
dom, and sweetness of that peasant 
woman who has lived through to grand- 
mother days at peace with herself and 
her God. You see in such a piece of 
modelling life instead of a portrait. And 
in Tryve Hammer’s sculptured women 
with their tense, sexless necks you should 
feel the tragedy and pathos of all those 
woman-lives unrelaxed by the softening 
experiences of wifehood and motherhood. 

Of course it does not all depend on 
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you. A portrait face is a mannikin face 
unless it startles you with its life—this 
part is the sculptor’s task. A portrait, 
like a woman, must be integral with life 
or like a lamp with cord electrically 
unconnected it is void and meaningless 
A woman may be acknowledgedly 
beautiful, with hair of spun gold, with a 
skin you love to touch—all that sort 
of thing, a very goddess; if this is all she 
is merely a mannikin. If you sense no 
capacity in her for living as distinct from 
existing, she chills. Aldous Huxley is 
determined that there are only two kinds 
of women—wardrobes and egg-whisks! 
These last may even be ugly, but they 
are eternally real, eternally alive and so 
desirable. Their reality is dynamic, in- 
separable from the idea of movement, 
life. Similarly a portrait must not be 
bronze, marble, stone to you but must 
fit astonishingly as a part of life itself, 
appear capable of movement. 

Structure is an important thing in por- 
trait sculpture which holds its own under 
the slipshod tooling that denies structure 
because it cannot construct even less 
well than vague, imaginative figures of 
pretty, sensuous girls divinely bending 
or stretching. However, structure is not 
the whole story in portraiture. Houdon, 
whom none have surpassed as a portrait 
sculptor, made life masks. This may 
possibly account for his flawless con- 
struction. It does not account for the 
genius of his portraits. His life masks 
were merely stepping stones to the 
greater, inspired undertaking of creating, 
of making men live for ever and ever. 
Life masks are a short cut disapproved 
nowadays which many a sculptor could 
use getting only crass, photographic re- 
semblances deadened by the death-like 
look a life mask readily yields. So ac- 
curate construction alone is not all. 

It cannot make clay come alive and 
have its being. A sculptor has to find 
his own way of making his clay live and 
breathe from every pore. A darky once 
peeped into the back door of a Missouri 
sculptor’s studio. Enthralled by the 
bust on the stand, he crept in the door, 
cautiously, curiously. Taking off his 
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old black hat reverently, he began to 
circle excitedly around the portrait— 
perhaps it was the primitive’s instinc- 
tive response to a graven image— 
exclaiming, “Why! You done made a 
man!” A splendid testimonial that this 
portrait had come alive. 

A portrait sculptor is handicapped in 
so many nerve-racking ways—by light, 
the sculptor’s alibi; by exacting middle- 
aged wives who still see their husbands 
young Apollos; by the contradictory 
moods his model bewilderingly indulges 
in. He really has a great deal on his 
hands in showing right away whether it’s 
a case of riches or poverty, strength or 
weakness, secretiveness or expansion, 
intolerance or benevolence, resignation 
or belligerence, success or failure, in 
making manifest the controlling emotion 
actuating the main decisions of that one 
man’s life. All this should be as self- 
evident as that a fawn’s head is a fawn’s 
head without its being labelled Head of 
a Satyr. So getting his man is a big job 
for the sculptor. 

First, he has to inveigle him into turn- 
ing the pockets of himself inside out, so 
to speak. Then he must note every 
scrap of golf score, hose washer, radio 
nut, burnt cartridge or what not. These 
it is his privilege to dovetail into a per- 
sonality. But he cannot build with these 
alone. After he has made plain the as- 
pect of the man familiar to the nodding 
acquaintance, the sober citizen of Jaw 
office, bank, hospital or city hall, the 
vacationing one of the links and tennis 
courts, the pater-familias—in a word, 
the individual he has yet to block in this 
person’s racial self, his alter ego or what- 
ever you want to call the universal 
something in us. If he stops with the 
first phase the result is a mere photo- 
graphic uninspired likeness; if with the 
second, then it’s a typical or ideal head, 
tantalizing and vague as far as portrai- 
ture goes. Everything has to be there 
about this man as to race, class type, era 
of development. For example, in Maud 
Daggett’s sensitive portrait of the little 
Bourne boy there is successfully sug- 
gested the unique something in this 
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particular wide-eyed child which fore- 
shadows the mobile, responsive person- 
ality he is developing into. Furthermore, 
she has laid hands on all the tenderness 
of that transitional period when a child 
is consciously slipping the moorings of 
babyhood but has not yet docked at full- 
fledged, independent boyhood. She has 
incorporated universal childhood. 

You might say what a sculptor has to 
do in portraiture is to blend the individ- 
ual and the type, but when you remem- 
ber what Jules Laforgue said about there 
being no types, only humanity, you 
hesitate. Then brought to mind is 
Epstein’s Madonna, the half-starved 
Mongolian looking mother, cadaverous, 
boldly, truly modelled beneath the rags 
and tatters of an unappealing poverty, 
with her undernourished, epileptic child 
between her bony knees—more than 
type, more than individual—humanity. 

Unusual technique, which still is not 
mannerism, is a hand on your elbow stop- 
ping you before this rather than that 
portrait. Epstein is an iconoclast in 
technique as well as conception. His 
broken texture does not deny the smooth- 
ness of skin, with its two layers of bronze 
surfaces oddly catching the light, but 
intensifies the feeling of starved flesh 
slack over the gaunt frame of this 
mother-woman. 

Texture also sets Davidson apart from 
other modern sculptors. In his bronze 
portraits of President Hoover, Clemen- 
ceau, Foch, his carelessly uneven finish 
is quite different from the studied irregu- 
larity of Epstein. With Davidson you 
find an integrity of likeness, a certain 
pliability of conception, a sure-handed 
fitting together of underlying bone be- 
neath surface planes subtly differen- 
tiated. In stone Davidson invites a more 
definite realism which does not lose a jot 
of power because it is nearer to nature’s 
way than his bronze technique. 

As for smoothness of texture, there is 
the unbroken, highly simplified surface 
of Manship, whose strong predisposition 
for the decorative makes him relent- 
lessly discard every expression  inci- 
dental to the present moment of per- 
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sonality. He has his eye only on the 
eternal part of aman. He shows you his 


face stripped of every momentary con- 


cern, with every prejudice and passion 
peeled away. He eliminates every line 


except the telltale ones on which he 


builds his likeness. Manship catches 


his people before they have had their 


morning coffee—before they have had 
time to consciously adjust their features 
for the day. What Manship leaves in a 
face in comparison to the details clut- 
tering many portrait faces is that differ- 
ence between the vital things you grab up 
in case of fire and those indiscriminate 
belongings you tuck leisurely in a grip 
when there is no need for selection. 


WALTER 


Austin James’ portrait of Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan is both decorative and 
realistic, a tranquilly classic piece of 
modelling, meticulously careful yet flex- 
ible, with outlines that reveal much to 
the discerning eye. Seymour Thomas’ 
recent painting of Dr. Millikan dwells on 
the man people meet socially, the charm- 
ing, approachable personality whose 
whole-hearted interest in the every- 
dayness of life, commonplace happen- 
ings, undistinguished natures, is as 
sincere as his absorption in the ultimate 
meanings of reality. James’ rather more 
idealistic conception of Dr. Millikan 
emphasizes the intellectual acumen of 
this great scientist hinting at the time- 
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Jessness of what he is habitually atten- 
tive to in his laboratory. 

Besides life, structure, individuatliy of 
technique, a portrait must have color, 
not in the sense of the reds, blues, 
greens of polychrome effects—although 
these can be very appealing, as in Her- 
bert Adams’ portrait bust of Miss 
de F.—but color in the sculptor’s 
sense of accurate tone values, color sug- 
gested vividly by lights and darks, true 
in their inter-relationship. IF. ‘Tolles 
Chamberlin’s splendid portrait, Wal- 
ter, with its subtle evaluing of lights 
and darks, is full of color. This con- 
tributes to a heightened sense of in- 
dividuality. Incidentally this portrait 
resembles a little that of the boy Caesar 
Augustus. In the work of F. Tolles 
Chamberlin, an Eastern artist who used 
to have his studio at Peterborough in 
the art colony but who now lives in 
Pasadena, it is a case of painting in his 
sculpture and sculpture in his paint- 
ing; he is a painter of landscape and 
murals. 

How much tone suggests color was 
brought home to me in an art school. 
There was a plaster cast which in faith- 
fully serving art students for many 
years had acquired a grimy nose. The 
darkest thing about this ascetic Roman 
face, the smudged nose looked for all 
the world like the red nose of a hard 
drinker, quite out of keeping with 
obvious teetotaller habits. Toga-clad 
companions of the Forum would never 
have recognized their austere friend 
with a red nose. ‘Temperamentally, the 
likeness was destroyed. 

Likeness in portraiture is still essential, 
in spite of all the clamoring to the con- 
trary. That an artist tic Kets his man 
his own way is all right. He sees him as 
he sees him. But you must be able to 
say, “Yes, Pve seen Hopkins that way. 
There was that side to him,” whether 
you endorse the portrait personally or 
not. Sincerity will not accept an im- 
pressionistic exaggeration like some freak 
image in a convex or concave mirror. 

i larger, freer term for the more pre- 
cise likeness is recognitions An artist may 
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not deny you your world—in portraiture, 
your wife, mother, child or national 
character—tricking you with one of his 
own outside your ken. If he does, he 
leaves you cold. Nowadays the public, 
confronted with extremist artificialities 
of painting and sculpture, feels abashed, 
unnecessarily so, shifts from one foot to 
the other, apologetically saying he 
guesses it’s good but he don’t get it, 
privately convinced that if this is art he 
would not have it as a gift. This is all 
wrong. The trouble is with the other 
fellow, the artist. It is for him to create 
something which can without effort be 
linked with experience in general, which 
makes a reach in the direction of the uni- 
versal. The old woman cited by Kant in 
his Critique of the Pure Reason in doubt 
of her own personality, wanting to prove 
herself to herself, exclaimed: “If I be I, 
as I think I be, then will my little dog 
know me!” An artist must lead 
your world up to you straining at the 
leash, on its hind legs in responsive 
recognition—old friends, the two of you. 

On the vaudeville stage the wag im- 
personating Bonzo of the wicked wink 
and expressive paw knows the value of 
recognition, to him a market value. 
Dressed up dog-fashion he acts out all 
dogs in one, terrier, bull, pom, airedale 
collie, mongrel. So the modern Lord 
Fauntleroy in his Orpheum audience, 
mindful of his pampered Peke, gets as 
much kick out of Bonzo’s whines and 
tears and smiles as the every-day public 
schoolboy does reminded of funny man- 
nerisms of his pup that is “just dog.” 
This wise dog-impersonator is an artist 
in his way. The tricks of his trade are 
the crude workings of the mechanism 
fundamental to true art. The thing is to 
arouse the sense of recognition—that is 
to touch the universal. Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning put it this way, 


The artist’s part is both to be and do 

ry 

lransfixing with a special central power, 

The flat experience of the common man 

And turning outward with a sudden 
wrench, 

Half agony, half ecstasy, the thing 

He feels the inmost. 


MUSEUM 
ACCESSIONS 


BRONZE BUST OF CHARLES ANUEL, PR OF 
PIEDMONT, ATTRIBUTED TO LEONE LEONI. THE 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART 
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MUSEUM ACCESSIONS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS i 

A notable series of paintings have 
been added to the collections of the 
Fogg Art Museum of Cambridge, num- 
bering such names as Murillo, El Greco, 
Hals, and Rembrandt. Also there are: 
Portrait of a Woman, attributed to Hol- 
bein, a gift of Friends of the Museum; 
Portrait of Monsieur de Calissanne, by 
Corneille de Lyon, the gift of Dr. Den- 
man W. Ross; Vision of the Monks, by 
Magnasco, gift of Friends of the Mu- 
seum; and Portrait of Dorothy Murray, 
by John Singleton Copley, gift of Mrs. 
David Simmons. ‘Two interesting Chi- 
nese portraits of the early Ming period 
were presented by Dr. Denman W. Ross. 

The museum is indebted to R. Bur- 
don-Muller, Charles Bain Hoyt, and 
Philip Hofer for five Luristan bronzes 
and to Dr. Denman W. Ross for a South 
Indian bronze Siva. 

One most important acquisition is an 
ivory casket from the famous Guelph 
Treasure, obtained through the Alpheus 
Hyatt purchasing fund. 

The collections of drawings, prints, 
and water colors and of furniture, tap- 
estry, and textiles have been augmented 
also, either by gift or purchase. 


DETROIT 


Through the generosity of the Found- 
ers Society the Detroit Institute of 
Arts has acquired a painting of the 
Holy Family by Benvenuto Garofalo 
(1481-1559), one of the chief painters 
of the Renaissance school of Ferrara. 
The art of Ferrara, where the dukes of 
the House of Este gathered a group of 
many of the most brilliant individuals 
of the Renaissance, is already repre- 
sented at the Institute by the newly- 
acquired Dosso Dossi (the other great 
Ferrarese painter) and by Giovanni 
Ortolano. The work of this school has 
a very decided individuality. Alfonso 
I, Duke of Ferrara, gathered about him 
in the early sixteenth céntury not only 
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painters but the great poets Ariosto and 
Tasso, and the romantic quality of their 
poetry is reflected in the work of the 
painters. Ferrarese painting is dis- 
tinguished also by very refined and 
exquisite manner and brilliant color. 
Both Dosso Dossi and Garofalo did pic- 
tures for the famous studio of Alfonso, 
for which Titian painted his Bacchus 
and Ariadne and The Tribute Money. 

In The Holy Family of Garofalo now 
at the Art Institute the figures of the 
Virgin and Child, Saint Joseph and 
Saint Anne are represented as finely 
formed, aristocratic people, sitting and 
enjoying themselves before a Roman 
porch, behind which stretches away a 
delightful landscape of hills and_ sea. 
The painting has lustrous, enamel-like 
color which marks the Ferrarese school, 
at once brilliant and subtle in its grada- 
tions of tone, and shows in the arrange- 
ment the fine sense of design for which 
Garofalo is known. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The latest contribution made by the 
Friends of American Art to the Indi- 
anapolis Art Association, John Herron 
Art Institute, is a poly-chrome bronze 
head by Robert W. Davidson, a young 
Indianapolis sculptor who is now work- 
ing in Europe. The color of the flesh, a 
soft, rich green, is offset by a rusty 
brown in the hair and accentuated by 
gold on the lips and hair ornaments and 
white in the eyes. The delicate yet 
firmly modelled surfaces are established 
in a balanced and rhythmic composition. 

Three purchases made from the 
American artists’ exhibition bring to 
the collections three distinctly individ- 
ual notes: Hills of Egremont by Chaun- 
cey F. Rider, The Red Tam by Leon 
Kroll, and The Family Pienie by John 
R. Grabach. 

Two water colors were purchased for 
the museum from the International 


Water Color Exhibition, both by Eng- 


ROBERT W. DAVIDSON 


10 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, INDIANAPOLIS 


lish artists but representing two differ- 
ent phases of water-color rendering 
and two different view-points: Stacking 
Corn by Frank Brangwyn and A F1g 
Tree by R. Kirkland Jamieson. 


KANSAS CITY 


The recent acquisitions of Harold 
Woodbury Parsons for the William 
Rockhill Nelson Trust Fund of the 
Kansas City Museum aggregate more 
than a million dollars and are believed 
to be the most extensive made by any 
museum in the country during the past 
year. They comprise a large group of 
very fine paintings of various schools, 
two objects from the Guelph Treasure, 


a fourth-century Greek stele and a 
bronze by Giovanni Bologna. 

The collection of paintings is being 
developed in the best modern tradition, 
with a view to showing outstanding ex- 
amples of the most significant phases in 
art history. Dutch, Flemish, Italian, 
English, and French schools are repre- 
sented by such artists as Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Veronese, Gainsborough, Claude 
Lorrain, Hobbema, David, Turner, 
Greuze, Corot, Cavellini, Marieschi, 
Diaz, and Ribot. 

The scientific study which has gone 
into the assembling of this splendid col- 
lection points the way for other mu- 
seums in their purchase and installation. 
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NEW YORK 

The Metropolitan museum has _re- 
cently received from Mrs. Edward 5S. 
Harkness a splendid gift of a collection 
of lace and costume accessories. This 
gift, which is remarkable for its impor- 
tance and distinction, includes not only 
a part of the historic Jubinal Collection, 
but laces from other sources as well. The 
Jaces are exceptional in quality and rep- 
resent in wide variety the work of the 
Jace maker. The costume accessories 
consist of busks, mirrors, purses, needle 
sheaths, and brushes. The collection 
will be exhibited in its entirety in Gal- 
lery H 19, from March ninth to Sep- 
tember first. 

The Department of Far Eastern Art 
has added to its collections some 
Chinese jewelry and jeweled ornament 
of the Ming and Ch’ing periods. A sil- 
ver-mounted powder horn of the six- 
teenth century has been recently ac- 
quired by the Arms and Armor Depart- 
ment. A Roman portrait of a young 
woman has been purchased by the 
Classical Department. For the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts has been ac- 
quired a strip of remarkable Italian 
brocade of the early eighteenth century. 


PITTSBURGH 


Announcement was made at the 
Carnegie Institute that through the 
Patrons Art Fund the Institute had 
purchased two paintings by American 
artists: At the Chestnut Root by Arthur 
B. Davies and Joseph Woodwell by 
Thomas Eakins. ‘This makes twenty- 
five paintings which have been added 
to the permanent collection of the 
Institute from the Patrons Art Fund 
since it had its first establishment nine 
years ago. 

At the Chestnut Root is a landscape 
with nude figures, which represents 
Arthur B. Davies not only adequately 
but at his best. The pervading tone is a 
deep brown with a light background, 
against which the figures are arranged 
in a characteristic Davies way to give 


rhythm to the whole canvas. The 
painting is romantic, imaginative, and 
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full of the artist’s marked accent of 
originality. 

The Carnegie Institute may modestly 
claim a little niche in the career of Mr. 
Davies, for in 1896 he was invited to send 
two of his paintings to the First Carnegie 
International; in 1913, at the Seven- 
teenth International, he was given an 
Honorable Mention and in 1923, at the 
Twenty-second International, he was 
awarded First Prize. 

The painting by Thomas Eakins is 
signed in the lower right-hand corner, 
“To my friend, Joseph H. Woodwell, 
Thomas Eakins, 1904.” The subject 
and the inscription give it a value to 
the Carnegie Institute apart from its 
importance as au example of the work 
of one of America’s foremost painters. 
Joseph R. Woodwell was one of the 
original trustees of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and served as a member of the 
Fine Arts Committee from 1898 to 
his death in 1911. He was an artist of 
distinction and a friend of many of 
the artists of his day. He is represented 
in the permanent collection by two 
paintings, The Gorge and Sand Dunes. 
Mr. Woodwell was the father of Jo- 
hanna K. W. Hailman, a Pittsburgh 
artist, who has herself won a high place 
among American painters. 

The painting shows the head and 
shoulders of Mr. Woodwell, done with 
the rugged honesty of Thomas Eakins. 
There is no attempt to embellish or 
glorify. It has all the marks of model- 
ing and sound structure, straightforward 
statement of facts, splendid draftsman- 
ship, and the austerity which mark the 
works of this painter. 

The Patrons Art Fund owes its begin- 
ning to the inspiration of the late Willis 
F. McCook, who in 1922 offered to give 
the Institute one thousand dollars a 
year for ten years for the purchase of 
paintings and other works of art if 
nine others would match his gift and 
become patrons with him. 

Since that time the list has grown to 
twenty-one subscribers, giving the In- 
stitute two hundred ten |. thousand 
dollars to increase its collections. 


FIELD NOTES 


DEALING WITH LOCAE ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 


LEILA MECHLIN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


TIGER MASK, CONTEMPORARY, FROM THE EXHIBITION 
OF MEXICAN ARTS 
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THEODORE VAN SOELEN SANTA FE 


AWARDED THE MARY AUDUBON POST PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS IN THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE FELLOW- 
SHIP OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
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FIELD NOTES 


The February flutter 

IN caused annually by the 
PHILADELPHIA Philadelphia Award for 
service to the city sub- 

sided amid general satisfaction in its 
presentation to the distinguished archi- 
tect, Paul Philippe Crét, known outside 
Philadelphia for his work on such build- 
ings as the Hartford County Court 
House, the Detroit Museum of Art, the 
Indianapolis Library and the Pan- 
American Building in Washington. The 
Award, established by the late Edward 
W. Bok, is given for unselfish service to 
the City of Philadelphia, and Mr. Crét 
has more than deserved it on several 
counts. The factor which weighed most 
heavily with the committee was his wide 
influence as America’s greatest teacher 
of architecture, and his consistent sup- 
port of high ethical and professional 
standards therein. His work in that de- 
partment has brought great honor to the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he 
has taught since 1903. Mr. Crét has 
been a tireless worker upon the City Art 
Jury for many years, thus preventing the 
erection of many unworthy structures 
which might have been foisted upon the 
public. His creative mind inspired much 
of the new civic development of the 
Schuylkill River banks, which may 
eventually transform that neglected 
river into the local equivalent of the 
Seine. A native of France, he served his 


—country well in the Great War, and to 


his adopted city he brought the archi- 


~ tectural standards of Paris. Despite the 


usual political and commercial obstruc- 
tions he has done much, in cooperation 
with others, to improve the appearance 
of the city. One of the buildings de- 
signed by him is the Rodin Museum on 
the Parkway. He is responsible for the 
fountain and other decorative features 
of Rittenhouse Square, and collaborated 
with Ralph Modjeski, Engineer, on the 
great Delaware River bridge. ‘The 
Philadelphia Award was presented be- 
fore a vast audience in the Academy of 
Music on February 23d. It consists of 


a gold medal, an illuminated scroll and a 
check for ten thousand dollars, enclosed 
in a casket. The medal and the casket 
were designed by Violet Oakley, NA. 
The obverse of the medal shows the 
young William Penn in armor; the re- 
verse represents Christ washing the feet 
of the youngest disciple and is inscribed: 
“Tam among you as he that serveth.” 
The casket of boxwood, lined with sap- 
phire blue velvet was executed by 
Douglas Gilchrist of the faculty of the 
School of Industrial Art. Previous recip- 
ients of the Award whose service was in 
some way related to the arts were 
Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Charles Custis 
Harrison, Patron of the University Mu- 
seum, Samuel S. Fleisher, Founder of the 
Graphic Sketch Club, Samuel Yellin, 
celebrated craftsman in wrought iron, 
the Rev. W. Herbert Burk, to whose 
enthusiasm we owe the beautiful Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel at Valley 
Forge, and Eli Kirk Price, President of 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. It 
would appear that one of the best means 
of serving the people at large is through 
the arts. 

Georgina Yeatman had a large exhibi- 
tion of water color sketches of India and 
the Far East on view in the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club. Her architectural training 
enabled her to do justice to the com- 
plicated forms of oriental temples, and 
the showing was particularly timely be- 
cause of widespread interest in the po- 
litical status of India. 

The annual exhibition of the Fellow- 
ship of the Academy of the Fine Arts at 
the Art Club proved stimulating despite 
the somewhat confused general im- 
pression. The exhibition was really too 
large for a single gallery, the jury erring 
on the side of generosity. Some of the 
canvases showed plainly the influence 
of the members of the Academy faculty, 
Hugh H. Breckenridge, Daniel Garber, 
Henry McCarter, and Arthur B. Carles, 
which is only natural. Very few harked 
back to the once strong tradition of 
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William M. Chase. Nobody paints fish 
any more, and bananas are a bit démodé, 
but calla lilies are all the rage. Margaret 
Ferguson Austin contributed the simplest 
and handsomest interpretation of their 
alluring forms. Apples, of course, we 
have always with us, though no one 
painted the apples of the anemployed 
which make bright spots of color on 
every street corner. The most striking 
picture was Lilhan B. Fleisher’s ‘*Got- 
terdammerung,” a stormy landscape 
rendered in bold planes and broad strokes, 
a stroke to a plane,—which successfully 
transferred Wagnerian emotions to the 
beholder. There were two churchyard 
elegies, one of which, called “Santa Fé” 
by Theodore Van Soelen was awarded the 
May Audubon Post Prize of one hun- 
dred dollars. Against a decorative back- 
ground of tree-embroidered hills was set 
a small church and a little group of 
shivering mourners gathered around 

coffin. The types were gently satirized, 
with a consequent lessening of tragic 
effect, while the composition “Deer in 
Graveyard” by Kenneth Bates was al- 
most whimsical. The graceful animal 
steps daintily upon a grave, turning its 
head with a quaintly rueful air. The 
nearby gravestones lean this way and 
that, and the whole was pervaded by a 
philosophic quality recalling the poetry 
of Omar Khayyam. It was out of the com- 
mon in every way. Grace Thorp Gem- 
berling’s knowingly composed ** Land- 
scape” in low tones was awarded the 
Fellowship Gold Medal. *‘‘ Memories of 
the Past” by Ivan Le Lorraine Albright 
was an able, if somewhat repellent figure 
study of a weighty woman. The re- 
stricted color scheme, mainly mulberry, 
black and silver white, had metallic dis- 
tinction. The forms realized with 
meticulous insistence, probably appeared 
overwrought to many eyes, but they 
gave evidence of a scientific knowledge 
which commands respect. Edith Long- 
streth Wood’s “Gardenias” showed re- 
fined perception of form and color, and 
was particularly pleasing as a decoration. 
Caroline Gibbons Granger, who has 
spent several summers” painting the 
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Blackfoot Indians, here exhibited a vivid 
study of a Mexican Indian of obviously 
low mentality, but piously christened 
“Jesus Maria.” ‘The Pound Boat” by 
Paul L. Gill had the freshness and bril- 
liance of water color, in which the artist 
is an adept, and was the most spontane- 
ous bit of agile painting in the exhibition. 
Very colorful large canvases by Hugh 
H. Breckenridge and Fred Wagner oc- 
cupied central positions; Elise Mirkil 
Price contributed a sophisticated little 
white nude, “Girl with Green Eyes,” 
while Mildred B. Miller fairly dazzled 
the eye with a glimpse of a red and green 
circus wagon in full sunlight, effectively 
contrasted with cool shadows in the fore- 
ground of ‘“The Horse Tent.” A cheer- 
ful breakfast table by Paulette Van 
Roekens, who fully understands what 
she is about, a Venetian scene by Henry- 
ette Stadelman Whiteside which had the 
charm of good tapestry, and a gay little 
October landscape by Nat Little remain 
in the memory. Among the pictures 
which found purchasers was a rugged 
aspect of mountain peak and tumbling 
water in the high Pyrenees by Mary 
Butler, President of the Fellowship for 
many years. The sculpture received 
Cinderella treatment from the hanging 
committee, not being placed to any ad- 
vantage, though it “included a_ strong 
head of Joseph | H. Brinton by Alerande 
Portnoff, a charming study of a child, 
“Jean” by Beatrice Fox Griffith and 
some interesting life masks by A. Violet 
Clark. D. Owen Stephens, astronomer, 
architect, musician and mathematician 
as well as painter, sent one of his re- 
markable studies of the stellar universe 
‘called “Nine Planets and a Million 
Suns.” It is to be hoped that these 
paintings will be acquired by some as- 
tronomical museum or municipal planet- 
arium, for it is seldom that scientific 
and artistic knowledge are so combined. 
His paintings are a very genuine revela- 
tion of beauty and wisdom transcending 
all limitation, and the mind of the be- 
holder can scarcely fail to expand in 
their presence. 

At the Art Alliance two exhibitions of 
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importance drew an attendance of over 
5,000 people, the twelfth annual display 
of the work of Ten Philadelphia Paint- 
ers, and drawings by W. J. Aylward, the 
marine painter who illustrated Jules 
Verne’s epochal book, “Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues under the Sea.” He was 
one of the eight artists sent abroad with 
the A. E. F. during the Great War, and 
the exhibition included Frerich street 
scenes vigorously drawn in charcoal. 
Mr. Aylward’s work was one of the fea- 
tures of Harper's Magazine in the hal- 
eyon days of great illustration, and an 
example was eagerly acquired by the 
Philadelphia Water Color Club for its 
permanent collection. 

The little group of fellow students of 
the School of Design for Women has es- 
tablished a tradition of loyalty and co- 
operation as well as for good work. 
Three of the Ten Philadelphia Painters 
now have studios in New York, and 
Mary Russell Ferrell Colton has gone to 
live in Flagstaff, Arizona, where she is 
Curator of the Art Museum, but much of 
the painting emanates from studios on 
New England’s rock-bound coast or 
records happy moments of European 
travel, so that the subject matter is not 
particularly Philadelphian. Fern I. 
Coppedge is known for her snow scenes 
painted near New Hope on the Delaware, 
but Lucile Howard gives us Mont St. 
Michel or the Hills of Kerry. She is a 
teacher of the History of Costume at the 
School of Design, and a series of manne- 
_ quins dressed by her pupils was also on 
view under the auspices of the Crafts 
~ Committee. Isabel Branson Cartwright’s 
flowers, fishing boats and Texas wild 
flowers were rendered freshly, and her 
color is always happy. M. Elizabeth 
Price is recognized for her decorative 
hollyhocks or ship panels with gold and 
silver leaf grounds. Theresa Bernstein 
strikes the modern note in an exhibition 
which adheres in the main to academic 
standards and makes a point of being 
agreeable. Constance Cochrane can be 
depended upon for strength and vitality 
in her Monhegan marines. Susette 
Keast, whose lively pictures are painted 
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in a high-keyed color range suggesting 
Chinese embroidery, is also the Presi- 
dent of the Plastic Club. Sue May Gill, 
wife of Paul Gill, showed a direct and°* 
alert portrait of Richard T. Dooner, 
artist photographer. A memorial exhi- 
bition of 88 works by Cora Brooks, 
whose recent loss is mourned by the Ten, 
recently resulted in 67 sales. One cannot 
help reflecting sadly on the fact that such 
appreciation was not manifested during 
the artist’s too short lifetime, gratifying 
as it now is to her friends. Some of her 
flower pieces were included in_ this 
twelfth annual exhibition which went 
from Philadelphia on an extended tour. 
Epira EMERSON. 


An exposition of Indian 

INDIAN tribal arts is to be held 
TRIBAL ARTS next autumn in the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, 

New York, under the auspices of a group 
of persons throughout the country in- 
terested in the advancement of Indian 
art—John Sloan, President; Amelia 
Elizabeth White, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; Mrs. Roberts Walker, 
Secretary; and on the Board of Advisors; 
Mary Austin, Witter Bynner, Kenneth 
M. Chapman, Oscar B. Jacobson, Oliver 
La Farge, Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, 
Carl Sandburg, Joseph Lindon Smith, 
Mary Cabot Wheelwright, and others. 
Comparatively few Americans realize 
that the American Indians are today 
producing paintings, pottery, baskets, 
textiles, jewelry, beadwork, and other 
objects of intrinsic beauty and distine- 
tion. Few who have not come into 
direct contact with the contemporary 
Indians know that their art has per- 
sisted, through centuries of vast changes 
and varying fortunes, from pre-Colum- 
bian times down to our own machine 
age, in keeping with an unbroken aesthe- 
tic tradition. Such an exposition as this 
group proposes to organize will, it is 
thought, be the most effective means 
possible of bringing the art of the 
Indian to the attention of the country 
at large, and of gaining for it the recog- 
nition and appraisal that has been ac- 
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corded the primitive and folk art of 
every other race and country. The ex- 
position is incorporated under the laws 
of the state of New York as a non- 
profit making inembership organiza- 
tion. It is endorsed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, and by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, the Honorable Charles J. 
Rhoads. 

The American Federation of Arts has 
been circulating for the past year or 
more groups of water colors by young 
Indian artists collected and lent by 
Professor Oscar B. Jacobson, Director 
of the School of Painting and Design at 
the University of Oklahoma, and Dr. 
Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico, Santa Fé. It is 
also circulating at the present time a 
group of craft-work by “Craftsmen of 
the Painted Desert,’ Hopi, Navajo, 
and Oraibi Indians, assembled by Mrs. 
Harold S. Colton, Curator of the Mu- 
seum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff. 
This includes pottery, rugs, textiles, 
basketry, jewelry, and other miscel- 
laneous objects 

The Museum at Santa Fé contains a 
continuous exhibition of «the contem- 
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porary art of the Indian. Beautiful ex- 
amples are shown of pottery, silver, 
beadwork, et cetera. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the contemporary art of the Indian has 
been a good deal exploited for commer- 
cial purposes and that for this reason a 
great deal of work has been put forth 
that was not up to the high standard of 
the past when the Indian produced from 
a sheer love of beauty, and a desire to 
create and embellish. It is to correct 
this trend, as well as to make known 
potentialities of the art today that the 
exposition in New York is planned and 
works of high standard circulated by 
the American Federation of Arts. 


The exhibit of water- 

INDIAN colors by the Kiowa and 

WATERCOLORS Pueblo Indians sent us 

AT by the American Feder- 

SIOUX FALLS, ation of Arts has come 

Sh 10 and gone. It was indeed 

a contribution of value 

as well as enjoyment to the children of 

the public schools of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, all of whom viewed it. 

The forty-three pivtures being com- 

paratively small, it was possible to fol- 
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low a very convenient and in many 
respects a desirable plan of showing 
them. The school buildings were 
grouped into districts, the most cen- 
trally located building in each district 
being chosen for our “temporary mu- 
seum.” With a competent and reliable 
school dray man in charge the exhibit 
was transferred from one “museum” 
to the next in the minimum of time, so 
that about seven thousand students 
were able to see the pictures to advan- 
tage in five school days. As soon as the 
“show” was over in one place, com- 
mittees and arrangements were ready in 
the next building for the “hanging,” 
which in this case was of an unusual 
nature. Two double rows of chairs, back 
to back, were placed in the middle of the 
auditorium floors and the pictures placed 
onthem. As the seats of the chairs were 
slightly higher toward the front safe 
placement for the pictures was assured. 
This arrangement was more ideal than 
one would think, for it put the pictures 
nearer the eye-level of the majority of 
the children. Fortunately, too, the 
South Dakota February weather was 
typically warm and sunshiny and almost 
balmy like late spring days; every child 
made the visit to the art exhibit with 
comfort and pleasure — walking being 
the principal means of transportation. 
Each school was allotted its fair share 
of time so each group consisting of sev- 
eral classes also regulated by necessity 
rather than choice of numbers was given 
_ at Jeast thirty minutes with principals 
and teachers present, leading and en- 
~ couraging informal discussions, compari- 
- sons, study and enjoyment. Art periods 
had previously been spent by each class 
in preparation for fullest appreciation of 
the pictures by studying the short his- 
torical sketch sent us by the American 
Federation of Arts regarding the exhibit 
and several typical leading picture study 
questions. After due consideration a 
vote on the favorite picture with reason 
for choice was made with the following 
results: First, The Eagle Dance, by 
Asah, a Kiowa Indian of Oklahoma; 
second, The Funeral, by Auchiah of the 
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Kiowa tribe; third, Hopi Buffalo Dance, 
by Fred Kabotie, a Pueblo Indian and 
owned by the Museum of New Mexico; 
fourth, the Scalp Dance, by Mapope, 
also a Kiowa Indian of Oklahoma. The 
reasons for choice were: first, content or 
symbolism expressed; second, brilliancy 
of color; third, action. Indian symbol- 
ism had a singular appeal to the emo- 
tions; the sorrow expressed so powerfully 
by the position or attitude of the figures 
in the Funeral calling forth the sym- 
pathy of the children, which accounts 
for the surprising popularity of a picture 
of that nature by even the Kinder- 
gartens’ representatives. 

The exhibit enriched the lives and 
widened the mental horizons of the chil- 
dren; it increased information about and 
sympathy for another human race; it 
gave out that elusive, intangible quality 
we call culture; last, and almost as im- 
portant, it inspired etiquette and good 
manners in the children when outside 
their own schoolrooms, for the behavior 
was beyond criticism. The influence of 
art is indeed wide, great and unlimited. 

Reeina TEIGEN, 
Supervisor of Art. 


The Denver Art Museum 

INDIAN ARTS has always stressed In- 

IN DENVER dian arts, and since Fred- 

eric H. Douglas has been 
Curator of this department it has wit- 
nessed notable developments. The In- 
dian collections, which were formerly on 
the third floor of the Museum building, 
have been brought down to the first 
floor, and while perhaps given less space, 
have been increased in interest through 
a method of rotation. Last January the 
entire building was turned over to the 
Indian collections, and in February was 
shown there the collection of Contem- 
porary Indian Arts assembled and cir- 
culated by the American Federation of 
Arts. 

The many private collections in and 
near Denver are steadily drawn upon for 
fine specimens to supplement the collec- 
tions owned by the Museum. Every 
effort is made to locate new examples of 


SAN ILDEFONSO POTTERY 
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fine Indian work, so that constant visi- 
tors will not be bored with too much 
repetition. 

For the past eighteen months the 
Indian collections of this Museum have 
been placed at the service of any school 
or club which would take the trouble to 
make the necessary arrangements. Ex- 
hibits have been taken by automobile 
into many classrooms and auditoriums, 
set up and used as illustrations of talks 
on many phases of Indian life. Other 
exhibits were left for several weeks in 
school libraries and branch Public 
Libraries. A number of out-of-town 
schools and clubs have taken advantage 
of this service. Places as far away as 
Pueblo and Brush have been visited. 
Arrangements are made for talks to 
groups about the exhibits at the Mu- 
seum. 

In January, 1930, the Denver School 
Board began sending loads of 
children to the Museum to see the In- 
dian exhibit. The groups of children 
were taught a few simple facts about 
Indian arts and then they were shown 
an Indian family at work making pot- 
tery, dolls, etc. January, 1931, saw 
the same plan in operation. 
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A member of the Museum staff has 
recently been placed on the committee 
of the Camp Fire Girls, with the idea 
of increasing and guiding the interest of 
that society in Indians. 


At the Metropolitan Mu- 


THE METRO- seum of Art a memorial 


POLITAN exhibition of the work of 
MUSEUM OF Robert Henri is_ being 
ART held from March 10 to 


April 19. About seventy 
paintings, lent by individuals and mu- 
seums all over the country, have been 
chosen to represent the artist at his 
best. The Museum is publishing a 
catalogue of the exhibition, with an in- 
troduction by John Sloan and illustra- 
tions of all the paintings. In the March 
number of the Bulletin is an interesting 
article on Robert Henri by Elisabeth 
Luther Cary. 

The report of the Trustees for the year 
1930, The Sixty-first Annual Report of 
the Museum, has been published and 
may be obtained upon request addressed 
to the Secretary. The following quota- 
tions from this report are of interest as 
describing the general status of the 
Museum. 


FIELD NOTES 


«The most important events of the 
past year . . . were the munificent 
gift by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of a new 
location for the Gothic collections of 
the Museum in the property (formerly 
the Billings Estate) given by him to the 
City of New York under the new name 
of Tryon Park, and accepted by it 
October 11, together with the funds 
necessary for the erection of a new 
building and for the moving and instal- 
ling of the collections; the temporary 
exhibition of The H. O. Havemeyer Co- 
lection in its entirety before the distribu- 
tion to various departmental galleries 
allowed by the generous provision of 
Mrs. Havemeyer’s will; the opening of 
the gallery of armor in memory of the 
late Bashford Dean; the receipt, after 
a long period of litigation, of the dis- 
tinguished collection of various kinds 
of objects of art, and particularly of 
Egyptian art, as provided under the will 
of the late Theodore M. Davis; and the 
receipt of a remarkable collection of 
Chinese textiles through the bequest of 
William Christian Paul. There is to be 
recorded, also, a splendid gift, anonym- 
ously made just at the end of the year, 
of a collection of American and English 
furniture and the smaller arts of decora- 
tion. This gift provides an addition of 
greatest value to the American Wing... . 

«The number of visitors to the Mu- 
seum during the year was 1,338,527 
(1,288,828 at the main building; 49,699 
at The Cloisters).” 

The March number of the Bulletin 
carries a supplement describing ‘The 
_ Theodore M. Davis Bequest. This col- 
lection was bequeathed to the Museum 
in 1915, but the will was contested, and 
it is only after a long period of litigation 
that the objects of art have become the 
property of the Museum. The collec- 
tion, numbering over a thousand objects, 
covers a wide range: Egyptian and clas- 
sical antiquities; European paintings, 
sculpture, furniture, and textiles; Near 
Eastern rugs, textiles, pottery, and 
miniatures; Far Eastern porcelain and 
amber. 

On March 9 there was opened in the 
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four smaller print galleries an exhibition 
composed of a selection from the acces- 
sions of the last two years in the Depart- 
ment of Prints, made with the intent of 
showing their scope and range. 

There was a series of Free Sym- 
phony Concerts on the four Saturdays 
in March. As is usual with Museum 
concerts, they were conducted by David 
Mannes. These concerts were the gift 
of Clarence H. Mackay. The concerts 
both in January and March were more 
popular than ever this year, the at- 
tendance at the second concert alone 
being more than 11,000. 

Florence Ayscough, the noted author- 
ity on Chinese culture, will give a lec- 
ture at the Museum on Tuesday, April 
7, at four o’clock, in Classroom A. She 
will speak on The Connection between 
Chinese Painting, Poetry, and Calig- 
raphy, and her tall will be illustrated 
with lantern slides. The public is cordi- 
ally invited to attend. 


The Montclair Art Mu- 
AT MONTCLAIR seum issues a Bulletin 
No J. four times a year and in 
each issue gives an in- 
teresting account of the museum’s ac- 
tivities. The February issue devotes a 
considerable amount of space to the ex- 
hibition of Paintings by Contemporary 
Canadian Artists, assembled by Mr. 
Lawren Harris of Toronto and circu- 
lated during the past season by the 
American Federation of Arts, which was 
shown in Montclair during February. 
On the evening of February 10 Arthur 
Lismer, member of the Group of Seven 
and Lecturer on Art at the University 
of Toronto, gave an enlightening talk 
on the Canadian painters and their art, 
the British Consul General in New 
York, Gerald Campbell, and his wife 
being guests of honor on that occasion. 
At the same time that the Canadian 
Paintings were on view in the main gal- 
leries of the museum fifty works by J. 
Eliot Enneking were shown in the Upper 
Gallery, attracting much favorable no- 
tice. 
The children’s 
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classes of the museum which have been 
carried on for the last five years have 
lately been disbanded, and a series of 
courses inaugurated and opened to a 
limited number of students, having al- 
ready shown marked talent, for special 
instruction. Puppets and how to oper- 
ate them has proved a popular subject 
for study to a group of fifteen smaller 
children meeting weekly in the museum. 

On Thursday nights and Friday morn- 
ings two adult classes for men and 
women have been conducted this sea- 
son. These are sketch classes, the mem- 
bers of the classes working in whatso- 
ever medium they may desire, under 
criticism. 

A group of art supervisors of Mont- 
clair and neighboring towns meet regu- 
larly at the Montclair Art Museum for 
open conferences on subjects relating to 
their own work. 

An interesting series of exhibitions 
has been arranged for the season, among 
which of special significance was an ex- 
hibition of decorative arts, comprising 
over five hundred objects, showing fur- 
niture, wall hangings, silver and metal 
ware, pottery, et cetera, in charming 
arrangements. 

It is interesting to note that the Mont- 
clair Art Museum shows on the back of 
its Bulletin a cut of Hermon MacNeil’s 
“Sun Vow,” the original of which was 
placed years ago on the Montclair 
estate of the late William T. Evans, 
who gave an invaluable collection of 
American paintings to the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington and a 
smaller but important group to the 
Montclair Museum, in the establish- 
ment of which he was a prime mover. 

The Director of the gallery is Marion 
Haviland. Arthur O. ‘Townsend is 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


When one speaks of the 
THE BUSINESS business man in art it is 
MAN AND ART usually with dollars and 

cents in mind—the busi- 
ness man as a patron and promoter. But 
in Chicago there is a Business Men’s Art 
Club, in which art is not merely patron- 
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ized and encouraged but produced. The 
purpose of this club is primarily recrea- 
tion. Its effect is increased appreciation 
through better understanding and en- 
richment of life to the individual member 
and benefit to the community. 

By this club is issued monthly an in- 
formative bulletin for its members and 
others. The March issue announces the 
club’s second annual exhibition of mem- 
bers’ works opening at the Lakeside Press 
Galleries, April 6, and tells of club exhi- 
bits held at the Traffic Club in Chicago, 
at the Evanston High School, at the 
Milwaukee Art Institute and elsewhere. 
Notes are given from the February criti- 
cism—J. Allen St. John being the critic— 
excellent technical advice. 

This Business Men’s Art Club of Chi- 
cago, which recently has inspired similar 
organizations in other cities, sets aside a 
certain amount each year as a purchase 
prize to be given in connection with the 
annual exhibition shown at the Chicago 
Art Institute. The prize this year went 
to a painting by Frank B. Dudley en- 
titled ‘‘ Under Clouded Skies,’ which an- 
nouncement is followed by a warning to 
new members not to suppose that because 
a painting does not receive a prize, it is 
not good or that the winner is better; in 
other words that prize giving has many 
limitations. 

Finally, there is a quotation from 
Whistler on “Nature and the Artist,” 
one which it would be well to learn by 
heart. Would that there were such a 
Business Men’s Art Club in every eity in 
the United States. 


The Roanoke Chapter of 

A. F. A. the American Federation 
CHAPTER — of Arts has been actively 

IN ROANOKE furthering the art inter- 
ests of the community 

during the past year. Ten large and 
beautiful reproductions in full color of 
famous paintings were purchased by the 
chapter, appropriately framed and pre- 
sented to the Crippled Children’s Schoo! 
which has been recently opened in this 
city. It would be hard to imagine any 
one who would appreciate such a gift 


| beauty. 
| branch of the Archaeological Society was 
‘entertained by the Roanoke Chapter of 


MARY NICHOLENA MacCORD 
AWARDED THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, THE FORTIETH AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION, THE NATIONAL 


more. These little people are cut off 
from the active games and exercise of 
stronger children and compelled to a 
great extent to “have fun with their 
minds.”” The pleasure which art can give 
them can hardly be over-estimated. Sur- 
rounded by such pictures as Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s “Strawberry Girl,” Botti- 
eelli's lovely “Madonna and Child,” 
“The Angelus” by Millet, “The Hay 
Wain” by Constable or one of Corot’s 
paintings, these children will uncon- 
sciously absorb a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of art and thus come to know the 
happiness which comes with a love of 
The lately organized local 


ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS 


IN A CORNISH TOWN 


AND SCULPTORS 


given. Other lectures on “ British Paint- 
ing” and “The Art of John Singer Sar- 
gent” circulated by the Federation have 
been given here under the auspices of the 
local chapter. It is interesting to note 
that this city was among the first to ob- 
tain from an expert a well-drawn city 


plan. 


A Loan Exhibition of 
DIEGO RIVERA drawings and paintings 


AT THE by Diego Rivera was held 
petTroIr at the Detroit Institute 
musEuM _ of Arts from February 10 


to March 16, 1931, in con- 

nection with which the following note 
was issued. 

“Out of the revolutions in Mexico, 

which have created a whole new order of 


| the American Federation of Arts and an 
i illustrated lecture on ““The Art of Ancient 
| Egypt” written by the Curator of Egyp- 
(tian Art of the Metropolitan Museum 
‘and circulated by the Federation was 


society and raised the long-submerged 
Indian to control over the old Spanish 
proprietors, has come a sudden and 
wholly unexpected independent school of 
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art. Diego Rivera is one of the leaders 
of this school. 

“As an artist he is typical of the new 
kind of art that is growing in Mexico to- 
day. He went to Paris as an art student 
and was for a time strongly influenced by 
the modern French painters. One has 
only to look at his fine pencil sketch of 
Helen Wills in this exhibit to see what 
the careful discipline of Picasso’s abstract 
school has done for him. But on his re- 
turn to Mexico he found himself in the 
midst of the tremendous struggle of the 
revolution, which reached so deeply that 
it finally stirred the Indian and peon into 
a great rising. Rivera, confronted with 
this dramatic and stirring spectacle, 
plunged into it with all his enthusiasm. 
And without forgetting what he had 
learned from French painting, he set out 
to paint the epic of the Indian, the inci- 
dents of the great rising, and the struggle 
for a new social order which now seems 
politically to be at last firmly established. 

“The minister of education in Obre- 
gon’s government was at the same time 
interested in a campaign against the il- 
literacy of the peons and resolved to use 
the fine arts as one of its educating in- 
fluences. With this idea in mind, the 
government retained Rivera and a num- 
ber of other artists as a part of its educa- 
tional department. They were given a 
salary large enough to enable them to 
live; their business was to paint. Under 
Rivera’s leadership they set out, in one 
of the most novel experiments known in 
art, to cover the walls of government 
buildings with frescoes depicting the rev- 
olution and the life of the Mexican In- 
dian. With this start Rivera has built up 
a powerful narrative style of paintings 
which makes him, it is safe to say, the 
only man now working who adequately 
represents the world we live in—wars, 
tumult, struggling peoples, hope and 
discontent, humor and speeding exist- 
ence; 

“Tt is interesting, when most of our 
contemporary painting is abstract and 
introspective, to see a man like Diego 
Rivera appear with a strong, dramatic 
narrative art which takes any story and 
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tells it superbly well. He is a great 
painter, and he has a subject which 
demands greatness in its telling. When 
one looks at his work, his words about 
it become clear: ‘If I try to speak of my 
painting, I do not know how to do it 
unless I speak of the life of these com- 
rades of mine.’” 


The Portland Art Asso- 


DEVELOP-. ciation, Portland, Ore- 
MENTS IN gon, has taken a forward 
PORTLAND, step during the past few 

OREGON months which would seem 


to be epoch marking. 
During the past year the property so 
long occupied by the institution on the 
corner of Fifth and Taylor Streets, with 
the building thereon, was sold to the 
city for school purposes at a valuation 
of $150,000, and a tract of larger area, 
known as the Ladd School block, facing 
West Park Street, was purchased from 
the School District at an advance of 
$25,000. This included a large wooden 
structure known as the Ladd School 
which will be changed and adapted to 
the needs of the Art Association. This 
building will provide adequate space 
and facilities for the art school, and 
more or less space for temporary quar- 
ters for exhibitions, for administrative 
offices, and for general museum pur- 
poses, the alterations to be completed 
before the coming summer. ‘The lower 
floor of this school building has brick 
walls and a concrete floor. The upper 
part of the structure will be removed 
and rebuilt. It is believed that the work 
of the Association can be earried on on 
the one floor while building operations 
are In progress. 

Through generous donors a sum of 
nearly $70,000 has been raised toward 
the cost of rebuilding, and an addi- 
tional sum of $100,000 from an indi- 
vidual donor has come for the erection of 
a fire proof building on that part of the 
property facing West Park Street. By 
the will of Miss Henrietta E. Failing, 
recently deceased, the Association has 
received also $100,000. This fund in due 
time will be invested, and the income 


THE ARTHUR HOYT SCOTT GARDEN AWARD 
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may be used for permanent additions 
to the collections. 

As the Association may now be con- 
sidered on a substantial financial basis, 
it is hoped that it may henceforth 
receive aid from public funds. A bill 
has been drafted and submitted to the 
legislative assembly providing for such 
support. 

This Association has already a valu- 
able permanent collection; arranges 
each year for a series of notable exhibi- 
tions, and conducts an up-to-date, use- 
ful art school, as well as cooperating 
with the public schools in teaching ap- 
preciation. And it has what is, after all, 
of the utmost value, a genuinely inter- 
ested and active membership enrollment. 


More and more organ- 
ART AND izations are recognizing 
RECREATION the essential and cultural 
value of the arts. The 


| National Recreation Association which 


was founded in Washington in April, 


| 1906, and is celebrating at this time its 
«silver anniversary has for many years 
»among other interests worked enthusi- 
: astically for the development of amateur 
} musical activity. 


At first pressing for the development 


tof children’s playgrounds in slum dis- 


tricts, the organization gradually broad- 
ened its functions to include a wide 
range of cultural and physical activities 
for adults and children alike and irre- 
spective of social circumstances. To- 
day, its services are focused mainly on 
assisting communities to establish and 
develop community programmes and 
facilities for recreation under the aus- 
pices of park departments, school boards, 
or recreation commissions. ‘The asso- 
ciation serves its affiliated communities 
through specialists im games, music, 
dramatics, women’s and girls’ activities, 
parks, play in institutions, and other 
special phases of leisure time activity. 
The excellent activities of Flint, 
Michigan; Los Angeles; Ottawa, Kansas; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Irvington, New 
Jersey; Boston; and Houston, Texas, are 
illustrative of the achievements of pub- 
lic recreation in music. The annual 
Westchester County (New York) Music 
Festival, and the Eisteddfod Association 
of Southern California are other direct 
products of community recreation pro- 
grammes. The range of musical effort 
sponsored by several hundred munici- 
pal departments includes: band con- 
certs, amateur and professional; and 
Christmas carolling; community sing- 
ing; glee clubs; choral societies; har- 
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monica bands; music memory contests, 
quartettes, singing games, light opera, 
toy symphonies, and ukulele clubs. 

Under the direction of Augustus D. 
Zanzig, the association has recently 
completed a national study of music as 
it is concerned with the schools and 
with the community. 

Music, like dramatics, swimming, 
camping, and dancing, and all the other 
leisure time interests in the community 
recreation programme is viewed by its 
leaders as recreation, not as a medium 
for bread winning. This, of course, is 
not to say that quality is not sought 
and not often achieved. 

The president of the National Recrea- 
tion Association is Joseph Lee of Bos- 
ton, a member of its first council. The 
first vice-president is John H. Finley of 
New York, poet and editor. Theodore 
Roosevelt was honorary president from 
its foundation to the time of his death. 


The Child Study Asso- 

CHILD STUDY ciation of America has 

AND ART lately turned its atten- 

tion to the influence of 

art on the child mind, and its director of 

publicity, Cora Flusser, has sent out the 
following notice: 

“Interest in art is pursued even into 
the field of Child Study where very little 
is known as yet about its relation to 
bringing up children. One manu- 
facturer, venturing into this field, tells 
parents that, because the earliest aes- 
thetic impressions are so important, 
baby’s eyes should rest first on nothing 
but the beauty of his silks. 

“Tn a new hospital, in New York, the 
walls of the nursery for newborn babies 
have been decorated with mural paint- 
ings which the hospital management 
explain as having an important influ- 
ence on the infants. Along the lines of 
this growing interest any number of 
serious and interesting projects are 
being carried on, such as, The Chicago 
Art Institute’s print collection for Public 
Schools, the new art program for the 
New York schools, Children’s Art Center 
at University Settlement, and others. 
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“The Committee on Children’s Art of 
the Child Study Association, stimulated 
to further activity by the interest that 
was shown in the exhibition of last year, 
have continued to study the subject, 
and have gotten together another group 
of pictures, toys, textiles, furniture and 
other elements of a child’s surroundings 
that have aesthetic as well as practical 
possibilities. They show three rooms 
suitable for different ages; one for a 
two-year-old assembled entirely by the 
Committee, another for an eight-year- 
old girl arranged by a leading depart- 
ment store under the supervision of the 
Committee, and an older boy’s room 
done by a decorator. 

“Another feature of this year’s ex- 
hibition is a design contest for a child’s 
bow], plate, pitcher and mug which the 
Committee is sponsoring to encourage 
better designs in this field. There area 
number of other new projects to be 
shown, including what is known as mini- 
ature gardens and toys typical of differ- 
ent nationalities.” 

This exhibit was officially opened on 
March 17 at the new headquarters of 
the Child Study Association of America 
at 221 West 57th Street, New York 
City. 


The Brooklyn Museum is 


THE carrying on a widely di- 
BROOKLYN _ verse and interesting pro- 
MUSEUM — gramme of exhibitions of 


unusual character, lee- 
tures, musical events, ete. 

In cooperation with the School Art 
League, the Museum has issued its com- 
plete list of lectures for the rest of the 
season. These include the Saturday 
morning story hours for boys and girls, 
the Saturday talks for high school boys 
and girls and the Wednesday lectures for 
senior high school students. 

A unique concert was given in the 
Sculpture Court of the Museum on 
February 23. This concert was ren- 
dered by four of the ether-wave music 
instruments invented by Leon There- 
min, the Russian scientist, who played 
the principal part, performing on the 
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soprano instrument. The other per- 
formers were Lucie Rosen, George Gold- 
berg and Louis Barlevy. Joseph Yasser 
accompanied them on the organ. This 
new instrument, called the theremin, is 
the result of the latest developments in 
physics, and has been hailed by many, 
particularly Leopold Stokowski, Con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, as heralding a revolution in 
music. 

Of timely interest was a collection of 
43 Victorian Valentines, dated 1830 to 
1875, lent by Mrs. James H. Post, which 
was placed on view on St. Valentine’s 
Day, February 14. 

In. recognition of “fashion’s passion 
for Paisley’ a special small collection of 
Paisley shawl work was lately set forth. 
It contained several examples of Indian 
Cashmere and Scotch Paisley work and 
demonstrated clearly the difference be- 
tween these two. This type of design 
was originated in the Vale of Cash- 
mere, India, where the natives made 
it of the finest camel’s and goat’s hair. 
It is said that the French army of 
Napoleon saw fabrics of this kind in 
Egypt and bought them back home for 
their families and sweethearts and 
thus introduced them popularly to 
Europe. To the Scotch weavers they 
made special appeal, and they repro- 
duced the Indian designs as one fabric 
rather than a collection of embroidered 
pieces, and wove them on looms. At the 
height of the vogue Paisley shawls 


brought as high as $1,000. Paisley has 


been revived from time to time as a 


fashion, and the Museum also showed 


several costumes and parts of costumes 
in which Paisley had been effectively 
used. 

An important addition has been made 
to the Museum’s fashion series by a col- 
lection of forty-two gowns, with hats and 


_ other accessories, formerly belonging to 


the Misses Sarah and Eleanor Hewitt, 


_ deceased, the gift of their niece the Prin- 


cess Viggo of Denmark. The greater 


' number of these gowns were made by 
| Worth and represent the highest and 
' most luxurious taste in women’s attire 
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during a period ranging from the middle 
of the last century down to a recent day. 

An exhibition of Russian Needlework 
and Embroidery of the seventeenth 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
which was brought to this country by 
Count and Countess B. M. Pushkin was 
shown in the Brooklyn Museum from 
March 4 to 25. 


The record made during 


CLEVELAND the year 1930 by the 
MUSEUM Cleveland Museum of 
OF ART Art, as shown in its An- 


nual Report just pub- 
lished, indicates that its recent accom- 
plishment with the Guelph Treasure was 
not a chance happening but merely a 
high spot in its continuous schedule of 
activities. 

Attendance for the year exceeded 300,- 
000. Of these visitors 25,530 attended 
the musical programmes and classes of 
the Department of Musical Arts, while 
98,758 were recorded at the lectures and 
classes in art. Of the latter, 71,525 were 
children and 27, 233 adults. The excess 
of children in the educational report is 
due, of course, to the fact that nearly 
26,000 school children visited the Mu- 
seum in classes and over 15,000 attended 
the Saturday morning classes. Over 
7,000 persons came to the Friday evening 
and Sunday afternoon lectures. 

Although attendance figures make the 
most impressive showing the list of ex- 
hibitions brought from elsewhere indi- 
cates the extent to which the Museum 
provides Cleveland with opportunity for 
keeping abreast of art movements past 
and present. Thirty specia] exhibitions 
were shown during the year. In addition 
to these transient shows, constant 
change has been made in the arrange- 
ment of the Museum’s own collections, 
to make way for new accessions and to 
show objects that have been for a time in 
retirement. This is a definite policy of 
the Museum, as by rotating exhibits all 
the objects in the collections can be 
shown eventually without crowding the 
galleries, and new interest is created 
among even the most regular visitors. 
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All of the collections have been in- 
creased by gifts and purchases. In no 
year could any museum have a prouder 
record of accessions. 

The Museum Library reports gratify- 
ing additions in books, magazines and 
photographs and a remarkable record in 
lending lantern slides, the loans number- 
ing over 120,000, from a collection of 
21,000. This record with lantern slides 
has been so remarkable that the Carnegie 
Corporation has made a special gift of 
$5,000, which will make possible a still 
greater service. 

Mention should be made of the work 
outside the building which includes ex- 
tension exhibits in library buildings and 
schools; children’s art clubs, conducted in 
various libraries, with a monthly at- 
tendance of 1,000; and numerous lectures 
by members of the staff. 

The photographic department added 
1,122 new negatives to its collection, now 
totaling over 13,000, and made 3,025 
lantern slides, 13,403 postcards and 
8,267 other photographs. 

A membership of 5,958 (on December 
31) contributed $52,745 in dues, of which 
$36,895 was available for current ex- 
penses, while $15,850 was credited to the 
Membership Endowment Fund, where 
it will produce income in perpetuity. 

The extensive activities of the Mu- 
seum were carried on by a staff of 130, 
including part-time teachers and others. 

The expenditure for the year was 
$254,718.72, and in spite of expanding 
activities the budget for the coming year 
has been increased only one-half of one 
per cent over 1930. 

Every department has outgrown the 
facilities provided for it, and the time is 
rapidly approaching when an addition to 
the Museum building will be imperative, 
as will additional endowment to provide 
for a carefully repressed but nevertheless 
growing budget. 


Exhibitions of varied in- 
terests and quality have 
been held to visualize the 
various art activities and 
periods rather than to establish standards 
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of excellence; in other words, to show 
what is being done in the fields of art ex- 
pression. ‘Twenty-five Portraits by 
Contemporary American Painters,” cir- 
cuited by the American Federation of 
Arts, attracted considerable notice. 

In March, water colors by Cleveland 
Artists were shown. The latter half of 
the month, the work of the faculty of the 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts, consisting 
of paintings, sculpture, pottery, weaving, 
jewelry and other decorative arts, was 
displayed. 

The educational programme at the 
Museum has included a number of ex- 
ceptionally interesting lectures given by 
Auguste V. Desclos of Paris, France; 
Miss Clara Blattner, of Boston; Dr. 
Franco Bruno Averardi, of Florence, 
Italy; and Prof. Walter R. Agard, of the 
University of Wisconsin. Lectures by 
St. Louisans have been given once a 
month. Notable among these was one 
on “Stockholm,” by Mr. Louis La 
Beaume, and a Jecture-demonstration on 
“How a Picture Is Painted,” by 
Kathryn E. Cherry. 

Demonstrations of the various proces- 
ses of art expression are a popular 
feature of the Children’s Story Hour. 
They are held the last Saturday in each 
month. Unusually interesting were the 
demonstrations of painting by Fred 
Conway and of pottery-making by 
Florence French Holm. In connection 
with the Talks on Prints, the motion 
pictures of the processes of Etching, 
Dry Pomt and Wood Engravings pro- 
duced by the University Film Founda- 
tion were shown with great effect. 

The St. Louis Artists’ Guild has held 
a series of one-man shows of St. Louis 
Artists during the past season. Out- 
standing among them were the “ Land- 
scapes” by Edmund H. Wuerpel and 
the “Portraits” by J. Scott MacNutt. 
The Annual Artists’ Ball was held at 
the Guild in February. Costumes were 
black and white but surprisingly colorful. 

The St. Louis Art League is advocat- 
ing a Museum of St. Louis Art in the 
Old Court House at Broadway and 
Market Street. This historic building. 


) this most interesting project. 


NELL WALKER WERNER 


has been used by the Art League for 
several years as an exhibition hall for 
St. Louis contemporary art. 

The exhibitions at the Public Library 
recently have included pictorial and 
decorative maps, foreign travel posters, 
“Printing for Commerce” arranged 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and works of the Sketch Class of 


“the St. Louis Architectural Club. 


Eight hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars has been presented to Wash- 
ington University for building and 
maintaining a School of Architecture. 
The donor is Joseph Givens who was 
one of the builders employed in the erec- 
tion of the present University. Already 
plans are under way and Dr. Paul 


Sachs, Director of the Fogg Art Museum 


has conferred with the authorities con- 
cerning the best procedure for developing 


MCP. 


THE PAINTED SHAWL 


AWARDED A PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN THE FOURTH ANNUAL CALIFORNIA STATE-WIDE ART EXHIBIT 


The Pasadena Society of 


CALIFORNIA Artists, in their Seventh 
PRIZE Annual Exhibition at the 
WINNERS Pasadena Art Institute, 


awarded the first prize to 
Mr. Herbert Van Blarcom Acker for a 
portrait of his wife, and the second prize 
to Frederick A. Zimmerman for his 
painting, “Phlox.” 

In the Fourth Annual California 
State-wide Art Exhibit held at the Bay 
View Auditorium at the Beach in Santa 
Cruz, California, and sponsored by the 
Santa Cruz Art League, at the recom- 
mendation of the jury three pictures of 
equal merit in their respective schools 
were awarded prizes of $100 each in- 
stead of one first prize of $200 and one 
second prize of $100. The prize awards 
in the three schools—academic, im- 
pressionistic and modern—were as fol- 
lows: “Hour of Silence” by Hanson 
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Puthuff, “The Painted Shawl” by Nell 
Walker Warner, and “Indian Village” 
by Jack Leonard. The following oil 
paintings received honorable mention: 
“Dream Valley”? by Gertrude Westfall, 
“My Back Yard” by E. Franquinet, 
“Portrait” by Frank W. Bergman, 
“Pommes” by Ylane Labaudt. In 
water colors the first prize of $100 went 
to Millard Sheets for “Arcadia Street,” 
the second prize to Edith Maguire for 
“Monterey Orchard,” while special 
mentions in this class went to Romilda 
Castruccio for “Sunlight and Shadow,’ 
Donna Schuster for “The Concert,” 
Henri De Kruif for “Carmel Beach.” 
In the pastel group, Michael Baltekal- 
Goodman won the first prize with 
“Spring Grass,’ and Ruth Alexander 
with “Sunset at Fish Harbour.” Special 
mention for pastels was given to Cather- 
ine Seideneck for her “‘ Venetian Canal.” 
In this exhibition five artists were 
honored by having their paintings hung 
hors de concours: William P. Silva, Paul 
Lauritz, Alison Skinner Clark, Dorothy 
Dowaitt Whittier and L. P. Latimer. 


Again “Art Week in Bos- 
ton,’ now a seasonal fix- 
ture of early March. Its 
name, some may think, 
has a philistine connotation. Purists, 
even in Boston, abhor the use of “art 

as an adjective. ‘‘Art Week’s” ballyhoo 
grates, it well may be, on sensitive nerves. 
Editors, not supersensitive, shy at ob- 
vious ruses to get each year muc -h free 
publicity in the guise of “arto? Yet, 
somehow, when the Jordan-Marsh and 
Filene galleries, hung respectively with 
the canvases of local artists and exhibits 
from fourteen art schools, are filled with 
folk eagerly deciding how to vote for the 
popular prize of $250, one forgets that 
Art Week in Boston is a provincial con- 
gener of National Raisin Week and Na- 
onal Prune Week. Most of the thou- 
sands thronging this art show are people 
who rarely or never during the business 
day can visit the art museums or uptown 
art galleries. Among them are shop girls 
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FROM THE FOURTH 


who spend all or part of the noon hour in 
intense enjoyment of the paintings. 

The more recherché lenten exhibitions 
of the town were also well patronized. 
The St. Botolph Club celebrated Art 
Week by hanging a collection of ances- 
tral portraits from the homes of club 
members. The Boston Art Club in 
March gave its members a chance to ex- 
hibit, subject toa jury which must accept 
one work but which could reject two 
others offered. At the Guild of Boston 
Artists in late February and thereafter 
were shown landscapes by members. The 
New England Society of Contemporary 
Art had on view decorations and water 
colors by Mabel Sturgis, of Boston. Only 
in the cosmopolitan precincts at Cam- 
bridge was the Harvard Society for Con- 
temporary Art engaged in showing works 
by nine American artists, said to be na- 
tionally distinguished but practically 
unknown to Boston, these being John 
Carroll, Louis M. Eilshemius, Howalll 
Gibbs, Morris Kantor, Benjamin Kop- 
man, Reginald Marsh, Henry L. McFee, 
Elliot Orr, Mark Tobey. “As is usual 
with these Harvard Contemporary ex- 
hibitions,”” commented the Herald, “the 
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literature is splendid, with detailed bi- 
ographical sketches of each exhibitor, 
from which it is discovered that out 
there in the United States their honors 
and emoluments have been many.” The 
efforts of young gentlemen at Harvard 
thus to educate a stodgy, bourgeois com- 
munity, Boston of the “Art Week,” 
were again commended. 

Another major museum event was 
the hanging in late February at the Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University, of a 
magnificent loan exhibition of eighteenth 
century French paintings and sculptures, 
through the courtesy of Felix Wilden- 
stein, Sir Joseph Duveen and others. 
Such a chance had never before been 
offered in New England to study at first 
hand superior pieces by Watteau, Pater, 
Lancret, Fragonard, Boucher, Greuze, 
Chardin,:‘Pajou. “A. F. C.,’’ in the 
Evening Transcript, discussed the pre- 
revolutionary ideologies which some 
find in this art and then reached the 
conclusion that it did not in any way 
foretell Quatre-vingt-treize. 

Back toward prosperity has been the 
recent course of the Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts, as its affairs were 
frankly disclosed in a report prepared 
by President C. Howard Walker prior 
to the annual meeting, March 26. 

The national membership of this 
pioneer handicraft association will have 
learned by now with pleasure that under 
the present regime “the Society is not 
only solvent but is able to pay its bills 


_regularly.” 


As it has been for thirty-five years 


_ past a model organization for encourage- 
ment of the artistic handicrafts (its use- 


fulness only slightly impaired during the 
recent period of adversity), the Boston 
society will receive congratulations from 
the many other American societies of 
arts and crafts of which it is the parent 
organization. Among its interesting 
routine activities of this spring 1s the in- 
stallation of a Joan exhibition of South 
American silver from the collections 
of Mrs. Henry Lyman, Mrs. Samuel 
Cabot and others. 

F. W. CoBurn. 
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At last probably — the 

PARIS NOTES greatest sulptor of our 

own time, Emile-Antoine 
Bourdelle, has the honor—after his 
death—of an official exhibition of his 
works in Paris, the city where he 
worked with all the devotion of genius 
for fifty years. The Museum of the 
Orangerie, in the Tuileries, shows 176 
sculptures (including details of large 
monuments) and 117 paintings, pastels, 
drawings, sketches, etc. But this is not 
all the work Bourdelle Jeft behind him, 
though it is the largest and most impor- 
tant part of it. It has filled to overflow- 
ing the Musée de l'Orangerie, with its 
four rooms adjoining lengthwise, and 
the overflow includes the immense 
equestrian statue of General Alvear 
(Buenos Ayres) and the colossal. gilded 
bronze Virgin of Alsace (made in’ 1922 
and erected in Niederbriick) which are 
on the terrace in front of the Museum. 

In the rather crowded collection one 
is struck first by the grandeur and style 
—style above all—of Bourdelle’s work; 
and then, here and there, in the smaller 
statues, statuettes, bas reliefs or masques, 
by the grace and tenderness shown, and 
the extraordinary sensibility and psychic 
understanding. It is a consolation to 
remember that Bourdelle’s monument 
to the Polish hero Mickiewicz was set up 
here in the Place d’Alma_ before his 
death and was the realization of one of 
his dreams. The exhibition will be 
open till April 6. 

The director, M. André Dézarrois, of 
the Musée du Jeu de Paume (which is 
near the Orangerie and is consecrated 
to foreign artists), has arranged an ex- 
cellent Polish exhibition, as historical in 
character as it is artistic. There are 
paintings and bronzes and a large num- 
ber of prints to represent Polish art. 
These painters seem to excel in painting 
horses and men in action. The coloring 
of their canvases is somewhat cold. 

At the Galeries Georges Petit the ex- 
hibition of Swiss art was disappointing. 
Bosshard, familiar to Parisians, and 
Morgenthaler were among the best 
artists represented. 
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In the same gallery the French Water- 
Color Society is holding its annual ex- 
hibition—always of even merit. 

The most complete exhibition of Gau- 
guin’s works ever shown is at the “ Por- 
tique” Gallery, and was opened by M. 
Léon, Director of the Beaux-Arts. 
Here are his earlier paintings in Brit- 
tany, and his later and best ones in 
Tahiti and other tropical places. Evi- 
dently it was Tahiti that developed the 
real Gauguin, and his natives are more 
human, more vital than his Bretons. 
Perhaps he was more Peruvian than 
French, and his real sympathy was for 
the exotic. 

The Salon d’Hiver at the Grand Palais 
presents its usual respectable merit 
amidst the glacial atmosphere of this 
immense building. The Indépendents 
are also there, more than two thousand 
of them, including some real artists and 
a great many experimentalists. One 
must respect Signac, Luce, the animal 
sculptor Artus, and such men and 
women, and the Indépendents serve a 
useful purpose as an artistic vent and 
laboratory. The 49th Salon de ? Union 
des Femmes Peintres et Sculpteurs is also 
on view in the Grand Palais, and in- 
cludes some very interesting and com- 
mendable works. Among these are the 
sculptures of Madame Berthe Girardet, 
who is known and liked in America. 

Loutsr MorGan SILL. 


One of the most remark- 
able and interesting fea- 
tures of the present Per- 
sian Exhibition is, without question, the 
pottery. The textiles and the marvel- 
lous carpets, from the Safavid dynasty 
onwards—their advent being in 1499— 
may claim a first place; but the ceramics 
come next, certainly, and go back much 
further in time. Some of the finest 
examples — such as the magnificent 
earthenware bowl with an eagle against 
a foliated ground, lent by the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago (IX—X centuries)—and 
that next it, treating a lion amid foliage, 
from Lareade coll. Paris (XI-XII cen- 
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turies)—are already of magnificently 
decorative quality, even in that early 
period; and the progress continues 
through the succeeding centuries, as in 
the beautiful turquoise-blue glaze of 
the Tabbagh coll. Paris (Sultanabad 
type, XIII century) and the no less 
attractive brown-dapple luster, some 
early examples of which are lent by 
Messrs. Parish-Watson of New York. 

It was only natural that this side of 
Persian art should find its echo in the 
London salesrooms and galleries. | Per- 
haps one of the best organized of these 
has been the exhibition of early Persian 
ceramics, miniatures and bronzes. at 
the Fine Art Society. I may note 
here than an exhibition of Indian art is 
being arranged for this summer at the 
Burlington Fine Arts club. Our space 
there is necessarily limited, though we 
have one fine gallery available; but 
I have felt for some time myself that a 
London exhibition of Indian art on a 
really significant and sufficient scale is 
simply crying out to be achieved; and 
this fine Persian display points the way 
to such an achievement. 

At the Goupil galleries Pauline Kon- 
ody, who inherits art on both sides—for 
her mother is a brilliant painter, and 
her father the well-known critic of The 
Observer—has a delightful little water 
color show, mainly dealing with flowers. 

I have just had my notice from The 


Daily Mail of their annual “Ideal 
Home Exhibition” at Olympia. The 


dates (April 7 to May 2) are later than 
usual; and special features this time 
will be “Monopolis,” the City of the 
Future, the English Dining Room 
“beginning with the primitive eating 
place of the Ancient Briton, and cul- 
minating in a dinmg room of ultra- 
modern décor and design,” and the 
“Gardens,” always here a most delight- 
ful feature. Lastly a notice which may 
interest some of my readers. I am in- 
formed today by the Secretary of our 
“Society of Authors” that the next 
Congress of the ‘Confederation Inter- 
nationale des Sociétés d’Auteurs et 
Compositeurs”” will, by invitation, be 
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held in London in May of the present 
year. 
SELWYN Brinton. 


The spring season opened 
with a number of large 
modern exhibitions. The 
galleries on the Liitzow 
and Schéneberger-Ufer, all dealing with 
modern art, showed paintings by artists 
of different countries. Flechtheim ex- 
hibited Wassily Kandinsky’s pictures 
painted during the past twenty years. 
The inventor of expressionism has 
changed the form but not the spirit of 
his programme. 

Two young painters, residing in Paris, 
had one-man shows at the Casper and 
Hartberg galleries, respectively. Max 
Band was seen for the second time at 
Casper’s, having exhibited there in 1929, 
and having been well received. He is 
undoubtedly one of the best of the young 
generation of painters (the Pennsylvania 
Museum acquired his “Mother and 
Child” in 1929), his work being natural- 
istic but full of personal expression. Of 
quite different temperament is Kanelba, 
whose exhibition at Hartberg’s was his 
first in Berlin, although he is already 
well known in Paris. He is an Impres- 
sionist, and his work manifests the in- 
fluence of Renoir, yet he is, at the same 
time, quite modern. 

The “Kiinstlerhaus” (Association of 
Berlin Artists) and the Independents 
showed works by young painters and 
sculptors. The latter organization gave 
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~ each artist a whole room, so that it was 


much easier to judge individual works 
as well as the total impression. In the 
Kiinstlerhaus Meyboden, Nussbaum and 
Breinlinger were the outstanding in- 
dividualities. 

The first important sale of this season 
was the auction of the Max Bohm collec- 
tion, limited to German paintings of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
Interest was great and prices beyond ex- 
pectation. Paintings by Wilhelm Leibl, 
the most important German realist and 
friend of Courbet, fetched prices up to 
$10,800. Two small gouaches by Menzel 
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brought $6,200 and $4,800 respectively, 
and early pictures by Liebermann went 
for as much as $7,200. It is surprising, 
however, that German art of this period 
is not more highly valued abroad, for it 
is not inferior to French or English con- 
temporary art. 

Dora Lanpau. 


ITEMS 


To promote a greater love of nature 
and make the nation more conscious of 
the beauty of the out-doors, and arouse 
a wider interest in horticulture, the 
late Arthur Hoyt Scott (1873-1927), a 
graduate of Swarthmore college and a 
distinguished horticulturist, established 
by will an annual award of a gold medal 
and $1,000 cash prize for achievement 
of great merit in creating and develop- 
ing a wider interest in gardening. Swarth- 
more College is custodian of the endow- 
ment fund, and its president acts as 
chairman of the committee. The medal, 
which was awarded for the first time last 
year, was designed by Walker Hancock, 
fellow of the American Academy in 
Rome, and head of the Department of 
Sculpture, Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts (1929) and winner of 
various scholarships and awards. The 
obverse of this medal represents man 
cherishing and culturing the grounds, 
and the reverse shows the tree of life as 
the product of the first garden with 
a quotation from Bacon’s essay “Of 
Gardens.” The edge of this medal is 
interesting as being rounded instead of 
square. 


The Gulf Coast Art Association 
opened its Fifth Annual Exhibition in 
Biloxi, Mississippi, on March 11 with 
a private view and tea for members and 
their friends. This exhibition, which is 
said to be the most important yet held 
by the Association, will be shown in all 
the coast cities in Mississippi and in 
Mobile, Alabama, during the spring. 
Prof. William Woodward is president, 
and Miss Mary Ethel Dismukes, secre- 
tary of this Association. 
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The University of Kentucky at Lex- 
ington held from February 21 to March 
8 an exhibition of prints sponsored by 
the College Art Association. This is 
the third art collection brought to Lex- 
ington by the University of Kentucky 
this year. The American Federation of 
Arts’ rotary water color exhibition will 
be there in April. 


Wells College, Aurora, New York, has 
inaugurated a new course in design 
under the direction of Karl Blocherer, a 
visiting lecturer in the Department of 
Fine Arts under a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. Mr. 
Blocherer is the director of an art school 
in Munich, and a former pupil of von 
Stuck. 


Announcement is made by the Insti- 
tute of International Education that a 
limited number of scholarships, avail- 
able to American men and women, pro- 
viding for study in the Institute of Art 
and Archaeology of the University of 
Paris during a six-weeks Summer Ses- 
sion, are offered by the Institute in co- 
operation with the College Art Associa- 
tion, resulting from a special] grant for 
this purpose accorded by the Carnegie 
Corporation. Each scholarship carries 
a stipend of $400, which will cover 
traveling, living and tuition expenses. 
These courses on the History and Criti- 
cism of Art are designed primarily to 
meet the needs of university and college 
etudents and teachers of art. Applica- 
tions for awards under this special 
scholarship fund must be made before 
Apri) Ist. 

The XVIIIth Congres International 
des Orientalistes will be held in Leyden, 
Holland, from the 7th to the 12th of 
September, under the patronage of 


Prince Henry of Holland. 


In the eighteenth annual exhibition of 
the Allied Artists of America, American 
Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th 
Street, New York, February 13. to 
March 38, the following awards were 
made: Louis Betts received the medal 
of honor for his portrait of Granville 
Smith; the Isidor prize went to Albert 
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AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION, THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL 


ELIOT O’HARA 


EXHIBITION, THE NEW HAVEN PRINT AND CLAY CLUB 


Lucas for his landscape, entitled “ Whip- 
poor-will”; and honorable mentions 
were given to Marion Gray Travers for 
her landscape, “Silence”; to Dimitri 
Romanofsky for ‘Julie,’ which is a 
painting of the nude; and to George J. 
Lober for work in sculpture. 


The prize awards in the New Haven 
Paint and Clay Club’s Thirtieth Annual 
Exhibition held at the Public Library, 
New Haven, from February 15 through 
March 15, were as follows: The Burton 
Mansfield prize of $100 to Antony 
Thieme for “Baiting;” the John I. H. 
Downes prize of $100 to Walter Goltz of 
Woodstock, New York, for ** Village in 
Winter; the New Haven Paint and 
Clay Club prize, to Edith Briscoe Ste- 
vens of Hartford for, “View from the 
Hill; the Connecticut prize of $50.00 to 
Arthur Meltzer of Langhorn, Pennsyl- 
vania, for his ‘Cabbage Patch.’ Hon- 
orable mentions to Eliot O'Hara, Lind- 
say N. Sterling and A. Henry Nord- 
housen. 


NEW BOOKS 
ON ART 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “STUD- 


IES IN MEDIAEVAL PAINT- 
ING” (See page 327) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Books submitted for the purpose, which are believed to be of interest to our readers, 


will be briefly reviewed in this Department. 
To members of the Federation, books can be sup- 


nished at the published price. 


These and other books can be fur- 


plied at a discount of 10 per cent, except in the case of certain books which are 


published net. 


Orders, with remittance, should be sent to The American Feder- 


ation of Arts, Barr Building, Washington, D. C., and books will be mailed usually 
directly from the Publisher, the Federation paying the postage. 


FRENCH SCULPTURE OF THE ROMAN- 
ESQUE PERIOD, ELEVENTH AND 
TWELFTH CENTURIES, by Paul Deschamps. 
Pegasus Press. Harcourt Brace and Company, 
New York, Publishers. Price, $31.50. 


Books of this sort are well outside of 
the province of the ordinary, even well- 
informed reviewer. They are like a gal- 
lery in a great museum with exhibits 
chosen by one who has given a life’s 
study to the subject. Bringing together 
works from many places, they form a 
unified whole, and through the brief but 
intimate introduction of the compiler 
they are immensely enhanced in value 
for the student, and even the casual 
observer. 

We in this country have learned much 
in recent years of French sculpture of 
the Romanesque period, and later cen- 
turies through the works brought to 
America by George Gray Barnard and 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, together with works by these 
great French masters purchased and set 
forth in our other museums. The publi- 
cation of a work on this subject is there- 
fore for us most timely. And, as the 
tendency today in sculpture is to return 
to primitive simplicity, such a book as 
this provides valuable material for those 
of the profession. 

As is customary in these publications 
of the Pegasus Press, more than half of 
the volume is given to illustrations, there 
being ninety-six full-page plates. ‘The 
text follows a chronological order and 
provides, besides general background 
and historical fact, descriptive material 
of each plate. Especially interesting is 
Chapter XI on “The Influence of French 
Sculpture outside France.’’ I ai 


a 
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THE SHAH-NAMAH OF FIRDAUSI, THE 
BOOK OF THE PERSIAN KINGS, with 
twenty-four illustrations from a _ Fifteenth 
Century Persian Manuscript in the possession 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, described by 
J. V. S. Wilkinson with an introduction by 
Laurence Binyon. Oxford University Press, 
London, Publisher. Price, $16.00. 


This book with its twenty-four full 
page plates, seven in color, brings to us 
an opportunity of acquaintance with 
the rare and picturesque art of Persia in 
this particular field, full of both beauty 
and romance. Mr. Wilkinson in his pref- 
ace says that in outlining this epic, and 
sketching the principal stories, he has 
concentrated principally on the subjects 
of the miniatures in the manuscript with 
which this publication is concerned. He 
explains that in Persian painting the 
narrative power is a necessary part of the 
excellence of the work, and that for a full 
appreciation of Timurid painting some 
understanding of the incidents depicted 
is essential. This information Mr. Wil- 
kinson gives in a delightful way. In the 
introduction by Laurence Binyon, at- 
tention is called to the fact that in the 
matter of art we are accustomed to limit 
our view to Europe and to suppose er- 
roneously that the great European art 
of the Fifteenth Century was alone 
supreme in that period. On the contrary 
this century was also memorable in the 
arts of Asia, especially so in Persia. Fol- 
lowing Laurence Binyon’s introduction 
which gives the reader a background for 
his study, the story of the manuscript, 
its history and authorship is given. Then 
come the stories of the poems, fanciful 
as poems should be, subtle and yet 
evidently rooted in human experience 
and fact. Like all the publications issued 
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from “Amen House,” this book of the 
Persian Kings is finely printed. 

LeMe 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PERSIAN ART 

SINCE THE SEVENTH CENTURY, by 

Arthur Upham Pope. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York, Publisher. Price, $4.00. 

Because of the great International Ex- 
hibition of Persian Art held at Burling- 
ton House, London, January and Febru- 
ary, 1931, to which the museums of the 
world as well as the Shah of Persia made 
generous contribution, this book by 
Arthur Upham Pope is peculiarly timely 
and significant. The author was the 
director of the International Exhibition 
of Persian Art, and all acclaim its success 
is largely due to him. He is also Honor- 
ary Adviser in Art to the Persian Gov- 
ernment, and director of the American 
Institute of Persian Art and Archae- 
ology. On this subject there is no better 
authority. But Mr. Pope has written 
this book not only for the learned but 
for those who wish to learn, in a manner 
spritely and engaging, wise and convinc- 
ing. Precisely what its title declares, 
“An introduction,” no attempt is made 
to treat of technical detail. The text, 
Mr. Pope himself says, is neither system- 
atic nor complete, for while system and 
completeness are essential for full under- 
standing, it is appropriate to strive for 
them in an introduction. Those whose 
interest is aroused and imagination 
quickened by this introduction, will be 
grateful for the promise of more informa- 
tive treatment in a forthcoming Survey 
of Persian Art. In this book, the author 
and reader are concerned primarily with 
works of art as such, not technical prob- 
lems, and the material object as merely 
the vehicle of beauty. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Pope recalls a saying of Beetho- 
ven’s, “Thank God, here is music that 
cannot be put to words,” which he calls 
a profound and revealing remark as true 
of the decorative arts as of great music. 
“Great design,” he says, “has the auth- 
ority of logic, and bears the same relation 
to beauty that logic does to science and 
philosophy.”’ In successive chapters 
following a historical outline, Mr. Pope 
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treats of Persian Architecture and 
Architectural Ornament, Ceramics, Car- 
pets, Textiles, Metal and the Minor 
Arts. There is a delightful chapter on 
Persian Gardens supplied by his wife, 
Dr. Phyllis Ackerman, followed by con- 
cluding chapters on the art of Persia as 
a whole, its expansion and present out- 
look. A hundred and three half tone 
engravings placed at the back of the 
book together with a folded map of 
Persia complete the volume, and leave 
the reader eager for more. ME 


MEMORIES—1860-1930, by Glenn Brown, F. A. 
I. A. W. F. Roberts Company, Washngton, 
D.C., Publisher. Price, $5.00. 

This is to a large extent an account, 
as the author himself puts it, of “a 
winning crusade to revive George Wash- 
ington’s Vision of a Capital City,” and 
demonstrates, in the telling, Roosevelt’s 
pronouncement that “fighting for the 
right is the noblest sport in the world.” 
The author, Glenn Brown, was for fif- 
teen years secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects, in which capac- 
ity he was not only in touch with all 
forward movements in the art field, and 
especially those looking toward national 
development, but with leaders in this 
field — artists and laymen — such as 
Charles Follen McKim, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, Frank D. Millet, Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Elihu 
Root, and others. 

Mr. Brown was born on a southern 
plantation in 1854, the descendant of a 
distinguished southern family, and his 
‘““Memories”’ embrace the typical life on 
the plantation before the Civil War and 
all the changes that have taken place 
since. He studied architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at the time that Richardson was build- 
ing Trinity Church in Boston, and began 
his career as clerk of works on one of 
Richardson’s buildings at Hartford, 
Connecticut. He has always been a 
militant idealist. Research in prepara- 
tion for his History of the United States 
Capitol first called his attention to the 
fact that the noble grouping of Federal 
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buildings and imposing landscape, left 
us by George Washington, was being ig- 
nored and lost. The restoration of this 
plan and its fulfillment became in time 
the dominant interest in his life. 

Mr. Brown tells most interestingly 
of the establishment of the McMillan 
Park Commission, and its epoch-mak- 
ing report, of the appointment of a 
National Commission of Fine Arts by 
Theodore Roosevelt when President, of 
the failure of this commission and the 
appointment of a commission with 
the authority of Congress by Taft, of 
the restoration of the White House, of the 
long and difficult struggle to secure 
the reacceptance of L’Enfant’s Plan to 
maintain the beauty of Washington, 
preventing its desecration by commer- 
cial interest. Mr. Brown tells inter- 
estingly of the organization of the 
American Federation of Arts in wh'ch 
he took a most active part, describing 
the interest felt in this undertaking by 
President Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Frank 
Millet, and others. Throughout the 
book, Mr. Brown gives brief biographi- 
cal sketches of those of national repu- 
tation with whom he came in intimate 
personal contact, maintaining at all 
times an informal style. An interesting 
part of the record are numerous, hereto- 
fore unpublished, letters by weil known 
persons, dealing with public questions 
pertaining to art. Running to nearly 
six hundred pages this book contains a 
vast amount of valuable historical 
data and makes for those who are 
interested in such subjects intensely 


interesting reading. LN: 
IN EGYPT, by John C. Van Dyke. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, Publisher. Price, 


$2.50. 

A little book giving a delightful ac- 
count of recent travels in Egypt by one 
who is interested in art critically and in 
nature sensitively. No more beautiful 
and significant essays on nature have 
been written than The Desert and The 
Opal Sea, the former of which came from 
Professor Van Dyke’s pen in 1901 and 
the latter in 1906, and those who know 
and have found pleasure in these books 
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will rejoice at the opportunity of travel- 
ing in Egypt under the same delightful 
guidance. When Professor Van Dyke 
turns his attention to art it is with un- 
bending intellectuality, but when he 
goes out into the open, cold intellectual- 
ity is laid aside and he frankly becomes 
a worshiper—bareheaded at the feet of 
nature. In the preface to this book, for 
instance, he calls the reader’s attention 
to the fact that nature is just as beau- 
tiful along the river (Nile) today as in 
the times of Khephren or Rameses. 
The blue sky and the orange sunsets 
have not changed. The golden sand, 
the opalescent mountains, the green 
fields of lucerne, the swaying palms, the 
glittering river are all there as in ancient 
days. Both writers and readers perhaps 
have been exhausted by the thousand 
books that have been written about 
Egypt, but not by the country. Its 
interest seems everlasting. With such 
an introduction, who could fail to turn 
with interest and anticipations of pleas- 
ure to the record of what the writer saw 
in Egypt? That these anticipations 
will be amply fulfilled, the reviewer 
ventures assurance. L.. M. 


DIGGING UP THE PAST, by C. Leonard Wool- 
ley, author of The Sumerians, and Ur of the 
Chaldees. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
Publisher. Price, $2.00. 

Another little book compact with 
interest. Based on a series of six talks, 
written to be broadcast, the style is 
sumple and direct. Mr. Woolley, Di- 
rector of the Joint Expedition of the 
British Museum and the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania to Meso- 
potamia, 1s one of those rare archae- 
ologists who knows how to make the 
past live again in the imagination of 
even the uninformed, and who can at 
the same time be both very learned and 
popular. In the present volume he 
tells concisely and engagingly the pur- 
poses of archaeology—why one digs— 
of the romance of digging—of how cities 
get buried and centuries later can be 
recovered and reconstructed—of the ex- 
cavations at Ur, and finally how these 
excavations and discoveries have opened 
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up for the general reader new chapters in 

the history of civilized man, making 

real and modern what otherwise might 

seem a far-off tale. L. M. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK VASES IN 
THE ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY, TORONTO, by Robinson, 
Harcum and Tliffe. In two volumes. Published 


by The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
Canada. Price, $10.00 the set. 


These two volumes constitute a com- 
plete catalogue: Volume I contains de- 
tailed descriptions of the vases with line 
drawings of many of them, in whole or 
in part; Volume II is devoted solely to 
half-tone plates made from photographs. 
Every vase in the collection is illus- 
trated as well as described, there being 
both drawings and _ photographs of 
many of them. The catalogue begins 
with red polished Cypriote ware, the 
earliest important class of vases (3,000 
to 2,000 B. C.) represented in the 
Museum’s collection, with the excep- 
tion of one outstanding early Minoan 
item, and an appendix of recent ac- 
quisitions at the end of the volumes in- 
cludes examples of early Helladic and 
early Cycladic vases, which are just as 
ancient as the earliest Cypriote pieces 
listed. The catalogue is limited to 
specific description of the decoration, 
style and date of the vases (including 
jugs, bottles, flasks, boxes, plates, and 
other forms) in the Museum’s collec- 
tion, with sufficient parallels and refer- 
ences given, to enable anyone who de- 
sires, to obtain further information. 
There is no attempt to supply a history 
of Greek vase painting, which is avail- 
_able in other publications. 

This collection was begun soon after 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology was established, chiefly through 
the efforts of Professor C. T. Currelly 
who excavated with the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. Acquisition of entire collec- 
tions and judicious purchases of im- 
portant items, have brought the col- 
lection to a total of nearly six hundred 
and fifty items. 

Of the compilers of the catalogue, 
David M. Robinson is professor of 
archaeology and epigraphy and lecturer 
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in Greek literature at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland. The 
late Cornelia G. Harcum was keeper of 
the classical collection in the Royal On- 
tario Museum and assistant professor of 
archaeology in the University of To- 
ronto, in which capacities J. H. Iliffe 
now serves. Their combined efforts 
have produced a scholarly piece of work, 
which should prove valuable to all 
interested in Greek ceramics. F. S. B. 


ITALIAN PAINTINGS IN AMERICA (Pitture 
Italiane in America), by Lionello Venturi. 
Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, Publisher. Price, Lire 
1,200. 

This work, monumental in character 
and magnificently illustrated, is of first 
importance in the material it handles 
and still more as being the first serious 
attempt, to my knowledge, to present 
worthily and as a whole, the existing 
collections of Italian art in America. 
We knew, of course, of the existence of 
these treasures; we realized them in Eng- 
land in the great Italian exhibition of 
1930; we gain a useful side-light from 
such an informing notice as that of the 
Edmond Foule collection in Tur AmeEr- 
IcAN MaGaZiIne& oF Art of this January. 
But we can hardly have grasped the ex- 
tent and significance of Italian art across 
the Atlantic. It is impossible here to 
make more than a selection from the col- 
lections illustrated by Venturi, but these 
include those in New York of Philip 
Lehman (with his fine work by Sassetta), 
of Otto Kahn, Miss Frick, Clarence H. 
Mackay (at Harbor Hill, Long Island), 
Maitland Fuller Griggs, Sir J. Duveen, 
G. Blumenthal, and Julius S. Bache, 
whose delightful Virgin and Child, by 
Carlo Crevelli, shown in the London 
Italian Exhibition, is used by Venturi 
as his frontispiece, in color. 

These are only the private collec- 
tions, and we have yet before us those 
of the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York; Yale University; Princeton, de- 
veloped under the late Allan Marquand; 
the Gardner Museum, Boston; the 
Johnson Museum, Philadelphia; the 
Worcester Art Museum; the Detroit 
Museum, under the guidance of Valen- 
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tiner; the Chicago Art Institute; and 
more others than can be mentioned. 
The earlier part of Venturi’s volume is 
very much concerned with the delight- 
ful art of Siena, brought forward—as he 
says—from about 1900, through the 
efforts of Berenson, Mason Perkins, and 
the late Charles Loeser. Here he might 
certainly have added the name of Pro- 
fessor Langton Douglas, who is perhaps 
the best living authority on the Sienese, 
and has done so much to bring such 
painters as Sassetta (several of those 
given here come from the Douglas col- 
lection) into notice in America. 

The beautiful Fidelity by that inter- 
esting Sienese Francesco di Giorgio, 
which passed from his collection to that 
of Otto Kahn, should certainly have 
found a place here, and is far more char- 
acteristic of the Master than the Game 
of Chess (Maitland Griggs collection), 
and I am by no means sure of the Jacopo 
Torrite Virgin from the Volpi collection 
at Florence, or even of the Detroit 
rendering of this subject. 

But we cannot complain when we 
have such a magnificent and, on the 
whole, authenticated series of Italian 
works, commencing with the early Tus- 
cans and continuing straight through 
the period. A word of praise is due here 
for the fine quality of the plates, more 
than four hundred in number and also 
for the courage and enterprise shown 
by the famous Milanese House of Hoepli 
in producing such a volume. For in 
these plates, with the text accompany- 
ing each, and with Lionello Venturi’s 
excellent introduction, we shall have 
traversed the whole gamut of the Italian 
art of the Renaissance, and we shall 
have learned that it is possible for an 
American, without leaving his own coun- 
try, to find in the treasures of public 
and private collections the material for 
a comprehensive study and knowledge 
of the great art of the Revival in Italy. 

SELWYN Brinton. 
YEAR BOOK, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, with _ illus- 


trations of the work of members. 


The American Society of Landscape 
“«@ 
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Architects has Jately issued a Jarge vol- 
ume in paper cover illustrating through 
the medium of beautiful photographs, 
admirably reproduced, the work of its 
members, at least one illustration repre- 
senting the professional activity of each 
office set forth, constituting a compre- 
hensive review of landscape architecture 
in the United States at the present time. 
This pictorial review is prefaced by a 
historical sketch on the development 
and practice of the agt of landscape 
architecture in this country contributed 
by Richard Schermerhorn, Jr. The 
proceeds from the sale of this book by 
vote of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, is to be used for the advancement 
of education in landscape architecture. 
Mr. Clarence Fowler of New York is 
chairman of the Year Book Committee. 
L. Me 


ENGLISH ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE 
BEFORE THE CONQUEST, by A. W. Clap- 
ham, F.S.A. Oxford University Press, New 
York, Publisher. Price, $10.50. 

Mr. Clapham, technical editor to the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments (England) gives in this book a 
survey of the period from the end of the 
Roman occupation to the Norman Con- 
quest describing what is popularly known 
as Saxon Architecture and Ornament. It 
is a general view rather than a complete 
catalogue and its intent is not merely 
that of a record but to open the way for 
students to pursue a more comprehen- 
sive research. Half-tone engravings 
from photographs, floor plans, ete., ac- 
company and admirably illustrate the 
text. Le NE 
ROMANESQUE MURAL PAINTING OF CAT- 

ALONIA, by Charles L. Kuhn. Harvard 

University Press, Cambridge, Mass., Publisher. 

Price, $7.50. 

This book is divided into two parts, 
No. 1, Chronology and No. 2, Origins, 
and deals with the subject of Catalonian 
Art comprehensively and_ profoundly 
from the standpoint of scholarship. 
Catalonia today has become a civilized 
industrial center. Wars and_ treaties 
have reduced its size, and power plants, 
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dams, factories and textile mills have 
added to its prosperity. It is of the old 
Catalonia, once ruled by the counts of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne—the Catalonia 
of the twelfth century, that this book 
treats. L. M. 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLYNTHUS, Part III, 
The Coins Found at Olynthus in 1928; Part IV, 
The Terra-Cottas of Olynthus, found in 1928, 
by David M. Robinson, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Publish- 
ers. Price, $10.00 each. 


The Excavations at Olynthus have 
been conducted by the Johns Hopkins 
University Expedition under the aus- 
pices of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Greece, and there 
could be, therefore, no more authorita- 
tive source of information on the sub- 
jects treated in these two volumes than 
Dr. David Robinson, Professor of Arch- 
aeology and Epigraphy and Lecturer on 
Greek Literature in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and acting director and_pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens (1909-1910). 
Although almost every one is intrigued 
by accounts of archaeological discoveries 
and cherishes a desire to dig, there is 
probably less public knowledge on the 
subject of the great archaeological ex- 
peditions today and their finds than any 
other subject. The coins, the most com- 
mon object of art for all people, afford 
interesting material for study, and Dr. 
Robinson tells us that it is rare in an 


-excavation to be obliged to reject so few 


coins as hopeless (only 135 out of 1187) 


_out of those discovered in Olynthus. 


The excavations conducted at Olynthus 
in 1928 proved to be especially fruitful 
in the field of terra-cottas, and it is for 
this reason that a special volume is de- 
voted to them. Ie ME 


STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL PAINTING, by 
Bernhard Berenson. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Connecticut, Publisher. Price, 
$15.00. 

Some of the scholarly essays included 
in this handsome volume have previously 
appeared in periodicals, but for that rea- 
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son are none the less valuable or signifi- 
cant. ‘They have been collected in the 
form of a companion volume to Mr. 
Berenson’s well known, “Three Essays 
in Methods,” to which in unity of pur- 
pose they are akin. All of the essays 
have been written within the last decade, 
and are the result of many years of pro- 
found study. In his preface Mr. Beren- 
son says, “The business of art may be to 
conceal how the effect has been achieved. 
I do not happen to be acquainted with 
such perfection, although it may exist, 
but research should show so clearly the 
steps leading to a conclusion, that any 
competent student may follow and see 
for himself whether these do or do not 
end where the author expected them to.” 
But he warns that “research proceeds by 
trial and error, and must guard against 
any assumption of infallibility.” ‘The 
art historian should be no more of a 
prophet or priest, patriot or politician 
than anybody else who tries to find out 
just what happened in the past, how it 
happened, and if possible, why.” The 
contents ranges from a chapter on “Two 
Twelfth-Century Paintings from Con- 
stantinople” to “Italian Illustrators of 
the Speculum Humanae Salvationis,” 
and includes a consideration among other 
things of “A Newly Discovered Cim- 
abue,” “An Antiphonary with Minia- 
tures” and ‘Notes on Tuscan Painters 
of the Trecento.”’ Illustrations accom- 


pany the text. L. M. 


WHISTLER: THE FRIEND, by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. Price, $2.50. 

Mrs. Pennell intimates that the very 
title of this book will seem a paradox to 
the public generally, which has learned 
to regard Whistler as pre-eminently an 
Enemy. But she and her husband, co- 
biographers of Whistler, have already 
presented one friendly side of his char- 
acter, as concerned themselves; and in 
this latest volume, she reveals another 
aspect, in his friendship for Fantin- 
Latour. Her account is based upon a 
“treasure-trove” of twenty-eight let- 
ters by Whistler which she only recently 
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acquired, although she had known of 
their existence a quarter century ago or 
earlier but had failed in her endeavor at 
that time to become acquainted with 
their contents. 

The letters cover about twelve years, 
from 1859 to 1871; but instead of their 
being printed in their entirety, which 
would provide but sketchy and perhaps 
unintelligible reading for the average 
person, they have served as the basis 
for Mrs. Pennell’s story of the friend- 
ship, told in her own delightful and in- 
formal manner, and supplemented by 
her intimate knowledge of Whistler and 
his milieu. The story begins with 
the meeting of Fantin and Whistler 
in the Louvre during their student days 
in Paris. Gaiety and pathos are inter- 
woven throughout the narrative; but 
the latter is most in evidence perhaps, in 
the account of Whistler’s return to Paris 
in the 90’s, when it was apparent that 
the diversity of their tastes, creeds, and 
modes of life had placed too insurmount- 
able a barrier to the intimacy that had 
existed in their early days together; 
this had not been perceptible while 
the English Channel lay between them. 
But their affection persisted; and after 
Whistler’s death, was manifested once 
more in Fantin’s note of reminiscence, 
full of gratitude and affection. The 
book is a delightful addition to Whistler 
literature. I Figo mm 5 


SELECTED FURNITURE DRAWINGS, by 
William W. Klenke. Published by The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, $3. 
Nearly fifty pieces of furniture are 

illustrated with working drawings and 

directions for construction in this vol- 
ume, which is a compilation of projects 
previously published. The objects 
range from a footstool to dressers and 
chests of drawers, tables, desks, chairs 
and miscellaneous smaller objects use- 
ful in the home; all are simple but well- 
proportioned. Each article has been 
made by the writer himself, or under his 
direct supervision, which would seem to 
insure the soundness of its construction 
principles, and has been photographed 
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in the home environment to suggest 
pleasing arrangement. The author is 
instructor in woodworking in the Cen- 
tral Commercial and Manual Training 
High School, Newark, N. J., and is a 
registered architect in the State of New 
Jersey. He is author also of several 
other books on woodworking, and the 
syndicated feature “Things Easy to 
Make.” Foss: 


° 
FAMOUS PICTURES, Noted Paintings De- 
scribed with Anecdotes of the Painters, by 

Charles L. Barstow. The Century Company, 

New York, Publishers. Price, $2.50. 

In this little book, called “‘a child’s 
gateway to the greatest paintings of all 
time,” the author fixes the attention of 
the reader upon painting, describing and 
telling something of its qualities and im- 
parting an idea of the painter’s own 
point of view. In his preface he calls 
attention to the fact that these paintings 
form one of the great magnets that an- 
nually draw a vast army of travelers 
across seas and continents; that they 
have touched the hearts and interested 
the minds of all classes and conditions of 
men, and despite a changing world will 
doubtless continue to do so. This is a 
new and revised edition of a book which 
should never be allowed to go out of 
print. L. M 


READINGS IN ART APPRECIATION, Great 
Artists and Their Works by Great Authors, by 
Alfred Mansfield Brooks. Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, Boston, Publishers. Price, $2.50. 
Significant of the increased interest in 

art and its growing appreciation is the 

fact that a second edition of this book 
compiled by Alfred Mansfield Brooks 
and first published in 1909, has been 
called for. It consists of quotations from 
many authors gathered with discrimina- 
tion and sympathy by one who is himself 

a distinguished author and a great lover 

of art. Alfred Mansfield Brooks is pro- 

fessor of fine arts at Swarthmore College, 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, and 

author of “Architecture and the Allied 

Arts.” L. Mg 
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FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


KANSAS CITY MEETING 


As this magazine goes to press, final 
preparations are being made for the 
Fourth Regional Meeting of The Federa- 
tion, in Kansas City, on the nineteenth, 
twentieth, and twenty-first of March. 
Professor Paul H. Grumnann, Western 
Representative, and Leila Mechlin, Sec- 
retary and Director of Advisory Service, 
will be in charge of the conference. Its 
activities will be covered fully by Miss 
Mechlin in the May issue. 


PRE-CONVENTION COURSE FOR 
MUSEUM EXECUTIVES 


For executives of the smaller art or- 
ganizations who expect to attend the 
Federation’s Convention, a series of con- 
ferences and visits is being planned by 
the New York Regional Art Council for 
the week preceding the convention. 

There will be visits “behind the 
scenes” at the principal museums, at 
some of the dealers’ galleries, the Chil- 
dren’s Art Center of University Settle- 
ment, adult art classes and the Art 
Center; a day will be spent in Newark 
where the Museum conducts apprentice- 
ship classes for museum workers and 
where a marvelous building has been 
completed for the Newark School of Fine 
and Industrial Art. Authorities on va- 
rious topics will address the group. 
Edward B. Rowan will serve as leader. 

The fee for the six days, morning and 
afternoon sessions, will be twenty-five 
dollars, which includes transportation 
beyond the first meeting place each day. 
The group will be limited to twenty, and 
application should be made promptly to 
Florence N. Levy, the Art Center, 65 
East 56th Street, New York City. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


On the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth of May, at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, The Federation will hold its 
Twenty-second Annual Convention. It 
is to be hoped that with the meeting in 
Brooklyn, so accessible from the whole 
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east-central section of the country, a 
large number of those who believe in the 
principles of The Federation and sym- 
pathize with its purposes, will support it 
actively with their presence. 

The advent of the Convention every 
year, marking the end of a period of ac- 
complishment, brings to all of us an 
opportunity for serious stock-taking. 
Why, after all, are we members of The 
American Federation of Arts? Not only 
because of the opportunity it gives us to 
broaden the scope and increase the en- 
joyments of our own lives—although 
surely that is desirable enough in itself. 
No, the history of The Federation has 
proved that its members as a whole are 
attempting to contribute to a much 
greater and more difficult enterprise. 
Under the leadership and with the vision 
of the men who founded it, they are 
working for the development of a true 
cultural tradition in America, working to 
give our people the same strong artistic 
consciousness that other peoples, no 
more intelligent, no more spiritual, have 
had. Indeed, every savage tribe, every 
civilized population, has made some 
obeisance to those unnecessary yet 
supremely necessary things that do not 
help to feed or clothe or shelter. Man 
has never been satisfied, never will be 
satisfied, and in his dissatisfaction is 
born the impulse to create a new world 
in which his imagination will be at home. 

We Americans are not very different 
from men as a whole, and in the last few 
decades alone there has been a very ap- 
preciable increase in our ability both to 
create and to understand. 

The Annual Convention gives to any 
one who attends it an impression of this 
achievement, past and to come, that it 
would be difficult to get in any other 
way. It is rather an unforgettable ex- 
perience to listen to the ideas and prob- 
lems of those people who are leaders in 
every branch of artistic endeavor, with 
the stimulus of variant personalities and 
impromptu discussion added to the 
interest of what is said. 


FEDERATION 


It is not possible at this time to give 
details of the Convention program, but 
the following will indicate what is ten- 
tatively planned: 


Monpay, May 18th 


Morning Session—Brooklyn Museum 


Reports on the year’s work. | 

Plans for the future. 

Lunch at Brooklyn Museum, with in- 
formal reports. 


Afternoon Sesston—Brooklyn Museum 


Subject: The Garden Arts, followed at 
4:30 with Garden Party in the Botan- 
ical Gardens. 


Evening—Round Table discussions. 


A. MaGazIne or Art problems, led by 
Mr. Whiting. 

B. Chapter and Community Problems, 
led by Miss Mechlin. 


Turespay, May 19th 


Morning Session. 


Life. 


Lunch at Brooklyn Museum, with in- 
formal reports. 


Subject: Art and Rural 


Afternoon Session. 
Education. 


Subject: Continuous Art 


8 p.M. Brooklyn Museum open for dele- 
gates to view galleries. 

9pm. Talk on The Art of the Dance, 
with program of Dances. 
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WeEpDNEsDAY, May 20th 
Morning Session—Brooklyn Museum 
Subject: Future Plans for the Federa- 

tion’s Services— 

Advisory Service 

Exhibitions 

Lectures 

Library 

Publications 


Lunch at Brooklyn Museum, with in- 
formal reports. 


Afternoon Sessions at New School for Social 

Research, 66 West 12th Street, New York 

(just completed, designed by Joseph 
Urban) 

A joint session with The American 
Association for Adult Education. 

Papers on Modern Painting, Modern 
Architecture, and Music, followed by 
a Puppet Play and a one-act play by 
Blind Players. 

From 4 to 6 visits to New York private 
collections will be arranged. 

In the evening the Convention will be 
brought to a close with a banquet at 
the St. George Hotel, with a group of 
interesting speakers. 


Headquarters will be at the Hotel St. 
George, Clark Street, Brooklyn, with 
private entrance to Clark Street express 
station on subway. Special rates for 
Federation members and _ delegates: 
Single room with bath, $3.00. Double 
room with bath $5.50, daily. Mention 
Federation membership in making ad- 
vance reservations. 


ART CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Soutuern States Art LEAGUE. 
and Exhibition, Savannah, Ga. 

Eastern Arts Association. Twenty- eee 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J.. 

SouTHEASTERN Arts ASSOCIATION. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


WESTERN Arts ASSOCIATION. eal Coercion iboaigualls Ky anes April 28—May 1, 


AssocriaTION oF Art MusreuM DtrEcToRs. 


Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, Pa................... 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. 


vention, Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y............... 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpuCATION. 
Tine MEN CUE YON Kati Vcr tnt Meta OF Or reese an ie rhe ae) 
| American Assoctation oF MusEums. 
Carnerien Viinsenm,sbitisbure bearing 


Eleventh Annual Convention 


April 9-10, 1931 
sorne cae 
__April 8-11, 1931 
First ies Gonventen: 
_. April 23-24, 1931 
1931 
Annual Meeting, 
May 15-16, 1931 
Twenty-second Annual Con- 
May 18-20, 1931 
Annual Meet- 
__May 18-21, 1931 


Annual Convention, 


May 21-24, 1931 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
April Schedule of Traveling Exhibitions 


Akron, Ohio (Akron Art Institute). ...AmERicAN PorrERy, ASSEMBLED BY THE SOCIETY OF 
ArTS AND Crarts, Boston 
Amherst, Mass. (Amherst College)... .. BRookLYN Society or Ercuers’ Rotary, April 7-21 


Athens, Ohio (Ohio University) ...LoAN CoLLEcTiON FROM THE Puitiies MemoriaL GAL- 
LERY, April 20—May 2 


Aurora, New York (Wells College). ........:.............JAPANESE Prints, April 15-30 
Baltimore, Maryland (Museum of Art)....ParntrNcs FROM THE TWELFTH BrenntraL Ex- 
HIBITION OF THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 

Boulder, Colorads (Art Association)..........Srxty Conremprorary Prints, April 15-30 
Cleveland, Ohio (Museum of Art)...... INrerNationaL Exurpition or Mrerau Work AND 
Textites, March 11—April 5 

Columbus, Ohio (Gallery of Fine Arts)......... ArTHUR B. Davies Memortat, April 5-26 
Dallas, Texas (Public Art Gallery)...... ONE Picrur& Exursit: LANDSCAPE BY BiprsTapT 
Denton, Texas (College of Industrial Arts).......... InprAN Arts anp Crarts, April 4-28 
Easton, Pennsylvania (School Museum)... . . Desiens For SMALL Homes, April 26—May 1 
Frencu Peasant Costumes, April 26—May 1 

Emporia, Kansas (State Teachers College)... ...Paintrncs By MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D 
Fort Worth, Texas (Art Association).....ONE PicrurE Exuisit: Portrarr By RAEBURN 
Hanover, New Hampshire (Dartmouth College) ....WatTeR CoLors FROM THE Royat So- 
ciety OF BritisH Artists, April 8-30 

Iowa City, Iowa (State University)........................1931 WatreR Cotor Rorary 
Jacksonville, Illinois (Art Association)....R&PRODUCTIONS OF THE WorK oF LEADING 
FrEeNcH, GERMAN, AND DutcH Mopernists, April 7-28 

Lexington, Kentucky (University of Kentucky)....Work spy Leaping Water Co.orists, 
April 15—May 3 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery)........PHrmapreLpH1a WATER CoLor Cius’s Rotary 
Memphis, Tennessee (Brooks Gallery) .. .. PAINTINGS FROM THE SUMMER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ToLEpo Museum 

Newark, Delaware (University of Delaware)....Ninety Repropuctions IN CoLoR OF 
Famous Parntryes, April 15-30 

New Orleans, Louisiana (Isaac Delgado Museum)........PArtNTINGS FROM THE PHILLIPS 
Memortat GALLERY 

Northampton, Massachusetts (Smith College)....LoaN CoLuEcTiION FROM THE PHILLIPS 
Memortat Gauuery, April 1-15 

Northfield, Minnesota (Carleton College)... ............... JAPANESE Prints, April 7-28 
Oxford, Ohio (Western College for Women) .... Woop Brock Prints sy Gustave BAUMANN, 
April 9-29 

San Antonio, Texas (Witte Museum)....ONe Picrure Exuisit: LAaNpscapeE By Rousseau 
Springfield, Massachusetts....................................ART OF THE SOUTHWEST 
Springfield, Missouri (Southwest Missouri State Teachers College)... .HoiBers Drawincs 
Staunton, Virginia (Mary Baldwin College)... .PaAinvincs By MremBrrs or THE NATIONAL 
Arts Cuiup, April 15-30 

Topeka, Kansas (Mulvane Art Museum)........ Exinu Vepper Memoria, April 15-30 
Washington, D. C. (Corcoran Gallery).....................Mexican Arts, April 1-22 
Westfield, Massachusetts (Westfield Atheneum)....FLowrER AND Sritt Lire SuBJEcTSs, 
March 24—April 14 

Youngstown, Ohio (Butler Art Institutc) ......Woop Biock Prinrs 1x Cotor, April 7-21 


(Listed for the Month of April unless Dates Are Specified; Other Engagements Pending) 
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EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ke Je Tas Io UBT Ib I 
SELECTED AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS 
BY RESPONSIBLE 
ADVERTISERS 


|WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
ITS VALUE TO ADVERTISERS IS PROVED 


LANDSCAPES of the Delaware Val- 
ley, by Daniel Garber—on view— 
March 9th to 28th—lend them- 
selves to the problem of the art 
lover who has in mind a particular 
place for which he seeks exactly 
the right painting. 


This problem engages our 
interest at all times. Con- 
sult us for suggestions and 
help, regardless of any ques- 
tion of immediate purchase. 


Macbeth Gallery 


19 East 57th St. New York 


FRISKY STALLION 
BY HEINZ WARNEKE 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS 
SCULPTURE 


MILCH GALLERIES 
108 West 57th Street « New York City 


Visitors are cordially invited to our Current Exhibition 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


MusreuMs AaNnp ASSOCIATIONS 

The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, an- 
nounces the following exhibitions: Textile 
Designs, shown by the Art Alliance of Amer- 
ica, April 1-11; Art Work of Students of 
Syracuse University, April 1-11; Annual Ex- 
hibition of Advertising Art, shown by the Art 
Directors Club, April 18 to May 16. 

At the Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Park- 
way, there will be an exhibition of ‘ Persian 
Art and Its Influence on the Western World.”’ 

At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and 82nd Street, beginning April 15 
there will be an exhibition of Indian and In- 
donesian textiles, to be shown through Sep- 
tember 15, The Robert Henri Memorial 
Loan will be continued through April 19. 
The following exhibitions will be continued 
throughout the month: Furniture and Glass, 
in the American Wing (an anonymous gift): 
Lace and Costume Accessories (the gift of 
Mrs. Edward S. Harkness); Prints, Aequisi- 
tions of 1929 and 1930; and Prints, Selected 
Masterpieces. 

The Musewm of Modern Art, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, will have an exhibjtion of modern 


German paintings and sculpture, showing the 
work of an important list of artists. 

The New York Public Library, 42nd Street 
and Fifth Avenue, will continue to exhibit 
prints by Arthur B. Davies—etchings, 
aquatints, lithographs, wood block prints. 
This exhibition was made possible by the 
gift of half a hundred prints made to the 
library last year by Mrs. Davies. 

The Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside 
Drive, will have an exhibition of contempor- 
arl German art from March 21 to April 12, 
then from April 12-30 an exhibition of paint- 
ings by José Segrelles and Eliot Clark. 

The 106th Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, 215 West 57th Street, 
will continue until April 5. There will, as 
usual, be paintings, sculpture, and etchings 
on view. 


GALLERIES 


The Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue, will 
have an exhibition of garden sculpture, fea- 
turing frescoes and sculpture based on 
Mayan, Spanish-Colonial, and Indian de- 
signs. This exhibit opens March 15 and will 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at Thirty-F ourth Street, New York 


Eighteenth Century Venetian 
ANTIQUES 


This is a period of which Altman has an agreeably varied cole 


lection Dad pieces with which to assemble complete interiors, or 
to ensemble with contemporar En lish and French furnishin Ss 

P De S S 
with which they associate admirably. The pearwood settee, 
illustrated, shows the Italian interpretation of the school of 
Hepplewhite. It possesses delicacy, charm and perfect proportion. 
U holstered in sk blue satin, enhancin its fine atina. $900. 

P yi 8 ie 


ALTMAN GALLERY OF ANTIQUES ON THE SEVENTH FLOOR 


Please mention Tur AmpricAN Macazine or Art when writing to advertisers iii 


Wildenstein & Co. 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 


TAPESTRIES 
WORKS OF ART 


Eighteenth Century 
FU RNA 


647 Fifth Avenue - New York 
Paris: 57 Rue La Boetie 


P JAcKSON HigGs 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of rt 


Eleven East Fifty Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


EXHIBITIONS—Continued 


continue throughout the spring. 

The Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, 
will show etchings by Eugene Higgins 
thecughout the month, and until April 11, 
water colors by Walt Dehner. 

The Brummer Gallery, 27 East 57th Street, 
will show paintings by Steinlen from the end 
of March until April 15. 

The Daniel Gallery. 600 Madison Avenue, 
will have a grcup show of American artists, 
work to be exhibited throughout the month. 

The De Motte Galleries, 25 East 78th Street, 
will continue until April 11 with their exhibi- 
tion of “Twenty Modern American Pictures.” 

The Dudensing Gallery, 5 East 57th Street, 
will have a spring exhibition of American 
paintings to be shown throughout the month. 

The Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th 
Street, will continue their exhibition of 
paintings by Marie Laurencin until April 4. 
Then from April 6 to 25 they will show paint- 
ings by Braque. 

The Downtown Gallery, 1138 West 13th 
Street, will show paintings in oil and water 
color by Stuart Davis. 

The Ferargil Galleries, 68 East 57th Street, 
will have the following exhibitions: April 6 
18, paintings by Ellsworth Ford, also water 
colors by Emil Bistran; April 1-18, dry- 
points by Will Dyson; and April 20-380 an 


exhibition of drawings by Wright Ludington. 

The Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, announces the following exhibits: 
From March 31 to April 11, paintings by 
Charles S$. Chapman; from April 7-19, paint- 
ings by Leopold Seyffert; from the end of 
March until April 4, pamtings by Van Deer- 
ing Perrine; and from April 21-25, an exhibi- 
tion of the work of the students of the Grand 
Central School of Art. 

Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue, will 
have an exhibition of drawings of American 
towns by Baroness Hyde de Neuville. 

Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, 
will have a “Loan Exhibition of Pictures of 
People” for the benefit of Hope Farm; some 
of the artists represented are: Derain, Van 
Gogh, Orpen, Augustus John, Renoir, 
Cézanne, Manet, Degas, Picasso, Matisse, 
Whistler, Sargent, Bellows, and Speicher. 

J. Leger and Son, 695 Fifth Avenue, will 
show sculpture by Barney Seale and paint- 
ings by C. W. Nevinson. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue, will 
continue the exhibition of paintings by Ru- 
dolf Sauter until April 11; then they will ex- 
hibit paintings by William Glackens from 
April 14-30. 

Macbeth Gallery, 15 East 57th Street, will 
show paintings by Arthur Meltzer and J. H. 
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Please mention THp AmpricAN Macazinp or Arr when writing to advertisers vy 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL ISSUE OF 


ART SPUD Tis 


Edited by Meinbers of the Departments of the Fine Arts at 


Harvard and Princeton Universities 


was published early in March, 1931. This year the 
material has been presented in two volumes, not sold 
separately. Beautiful though this Annual has always 
been, there is no doubt that Volume 8 even surpasses 
previous numbers in the range of subjects considered, 


in the interest and literary quality of the essays, and 
in the excellence of the illustrations. 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Divagations on the Beatus 
by Georgianna Goddard King 


El! Greco’s Italian Period, by Ellis K. Waterhouse 


Turkish Architecture in Southwestern Anatolia 


by Rudolph M. Riefstahl 


Giotto and the Stigmatization 
by Frank Jewett Mather, jr. 


Some Aesthetic Values Reeorded by the X-ray 
by Alan Burroughs 


Le Chiese Deuterobyzantine del Ravennate 
by Giuseppe Gerola 


Eine neue Gruppe Byzantinisch-Venezianischer 
Trecento-Bilder, by Victor Lasareff 


TWO VOLUMES, not sold separately. $25.00 A SET 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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NON-PROFIT CORPORATION whose members 
are elected from Dealers in the Fine Arts throughout 


America. 


Organized: to promote closer cooperation among Deal- 


ers for the general benefit of the art business and for 
the protection of Americn Artists and the Picture 
buying public; 


To furnish an authoritative court of appeal through a 
membership whose experience has been gained in form- 


ing America’s foremost collections; 


To assist Museums, Collectors and Patrons, and to 


document fine art; 


To promote and encourage interest in art through ex- 
hibitions, publications and carefully supervised pub- 


licity. 


AMERICAN ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Ackerman Galleries C. W. Kraushaar 

F. H. Bresler Co. John Levy 

Casson Galleries William Macbeth, Inc. 
Ferargil, Inc. E. and A. Milch, Inc. 

J. J. Gillespie & Co. Newhouse Galleries, Inc. 
S. & G. Gump Co. Noonan-Kocian Co. 
Harlow, McDonald & Co. M. O’Brien & Son 
Kennedy & Co. Reinhardt Galleries 
Frederick Keppel & Co. Albert Roullier Art Galleries 
Kleeman-Thorman Galleries, Ltd. | Tilden-Thurber Corp. 
M. Knoedler & Co. 


Please mention THs AmpricaN Macazine or Art when writing to advertisers 


me ROSE IRON 
WORKS 


1536. EAS 4322 SRTr 


CLEVELAND.OHIO 


We visualize your dreams and 


make them come true in metal 


Exuipitions—Continued 
Connaway from March 30 to April 11. From 
April 13 to May 2 they will have paintings 
and drawings by Albert Thayer, exhibited by 
his estate. 

The Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, 
will exhibit paintings and water colors by 
Jchn Whorf until April 11. 

The Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue, 
will have an exhibition of paintings by Agnes 
Potter van Ryn from April 6-18. 

The New Art Circle, 9 East 57th Street, 


GREAT MASTERS 


American and European 


Old and Modern 


THE FINEST PRINTS = LARGEST LINE 
COLLOTYPES = LITHOGRAPHS 
COPPER PLATE FACSIMILES 


Our new 80-page 
fully illustrated catalog is now ready 
Mailed to any address at 
25c the copy 
In brief—an encyclopaedia of art 


THE 
COLONIAL ART COMPANY 


“World's Largest Picture House” 
1336-1838 Northwest First Street 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


@ 


° 


will have a group show of young American 
painters. ; 

The Pearson Gallery of Sculpture, 545 
Fifth Avenue, will have an exhibition of 
garden sculpture from March 10 to April 10. 

The Rehn Gallery, 683 Fifth Avenue, will 
exhibit paintings by John Carroll throughout 
the month. 

The Six East 56th Street Galleries will have 
their annual garden sculpture show exhibited 
with the New York Chapter of American 
Landscape Architects. 


Buy your books through 
the Federation 


THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN SCULPTURE 
BY LORADO TAFT 
New and Revised Edition 


Selected by the Federation as one 
of the most valuable publications 
on this subject. Members may 


obtain it through the Federation 


at a ten per cent discount on the 


list price of five dollars. This fine 
and authoritative book should be 
on the shelves of every library, 


school, and college 


The Macmillan Company 


Publishers 
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CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE 
BY PANNINI (1691-1768) 


Size 58 by 85 inches 


HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 


OLD ann MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
634 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON 
35 OLD BOND STREET 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


American Contemporary 
Painting, Sculpture 
Etchings 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
OF GARDEN SCULPTURE 
IN APRIL 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


<a LON LW Ak RA Sh RRS AL A RT 


“All that ts sane in art” 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York City 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 
For 1930—Volume XX VII 


THE YEAR IN ART 


Biographical Directories of American 
Craftsmen, Designers and Pictorial 
Photographers 


Reports and Statistics of Art Muse- 
ums and Societies 


Paintings Sold at Auction, 1929-1930 
Title, size, buyer and price 


Art Scholarships and Fellowships 


Directory of Art Schools 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE, $10.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


American Federation of Arts 


Please mention THer AmpricAN Magazine oF / 


Art when writing to advertisers 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM’S SCHOOL 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


PREPARATION for professions in art as re- 
lated to industry. Emphasis on funda- 
mentals and individual expression in art. 
Design and its application to industrial 
and commercial projects. Research and 
practical experience. Day School—4-year 
course. First year class limited to 175. 
Evening classes. Art Department 
Textile Department. Catalogs. 


336 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 


Se 


and 


PHILADELPHIA 


SCHOOL of DESIGN 
for WOMEN 


Oldest School of Industrial Art in America 
Founded 1844 
© 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
MAINTAINED IN ALL SUBJECTS 
© 


Industrial and Decorative Design, Illus- 
tration and Advertising Art, Interior 
Decoration, Fashion Design and [lustra- 
tion, Jewelry Design, All branches of the 
Fine Arts. Highly developed course 
for teachers of art in the 
Public Schools. 


© 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIPS IN DESIGN 
AND FINE ARTS 


RESIDENCE HOUSES NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR OUT OF TOWN STUDENTS 


© 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Catalogue 
\ q 
v 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


COUNTRY SCHOOL 
(Open all Year) 


CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER 
COUNTY, PA. 


(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of 
Philadelphia) 


Register now for Spring andSummer Classes 


Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life 
Decoration, Ilustration and Sculpture 


Modern Studios and Dormitories 
Resident Instructors 


Tennis, Swimming, Ete. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Circular to 


D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


Broap AND CHERRY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Fine Aris School 


an America 
aa) 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 


ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Address Eleanor A. Fraser, Curator 


oF Arr when writing to advertisers 


THE CIVIC CLUB 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


offers “A method that does for art what 
electricity does for light and power.” 
(Journal of Education). 


BUSINESS MEN, 
ART TEACHERS, 
AMATEURS, 

CHILDREN and 


ARTISTS, 
STUDENTS, 
MOTHERS, 
THE PUBLIC 


may gain at home faster than by personal 
instruction by old ways. 


WEEKS IN THE Anson K. Cross 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


give artist, amateur, art lover the color of 
the best modernists for landscape, por- 
traiture, commercial art. 


HOME COURSES SAVE YEARS 


and give power to enter advanced art 
school classes. 


THE CLUB asks an endowment that this 
school, incorporated for non-profit, may 
always attract to this beauty spot. 


For Circulars address : 


REV. L. L. HARRIS, Club Secretary 


THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR - COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - MARINE 
ETCHING - DESIGN - BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL - INDUSTRIAL - COMMER- 
CIAL ART - POTTERY - JEWELRY 
CRAFTS - COLOR 
FACULTY AND LECTURERS 
FRANK ALLEN DIRECTOR ART EDUCATION 

CRANBROOK FOUNDATION 
EDWARD DUFNER - N-A- ARTIST - NEW YORK CITY 
JAMES C: BOUDREAU - DIRECTOR FINE ARTS 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
MARY C- SCOVEL - DIRECTOR TEACHER TRAINING 
CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 
ELAINE HALPIN - FINE ARTS 
TECHNIC 


WILLIAM L - LONGYEAR PROFESSIONAL CON- 
TACTS - PRATT INSTITUTE 


FRED C: THOMPSON - MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL 
OF ART 


RUTH E- ALLEN - POTTERY 
DATION 


OLGA ROSS HANNON - DIRECTOR ART - MONTANA 
STATE COLLEGE 


VERNON SHORT - ETCHING - PRATT INSTITUTE 
LOUIS C- PEDLAR - ADVERTISING -NEW YORK CITY 


> BROOKLYN POLY- 


* CRANBROOK FOUN- 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL SIX WEEKS 
JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 FOR CATALOG 
DESCRIBING FACULTY - COURSES - CREDITS 


ADDRESS FRANK ALLEN - DIRECTOR 
LONE PINE ROAD - BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN 
METAL CRAFTS 


to be given by the 
Rhode Island School of Design 
under the direction of 

Augustus F. Rose 

ow 
A four weeks course of intensive training 
10 courses 

ow 


Students may elect any or all subjects 


For particulars address: 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE, Director 


Rhode Island School of Design 
Summer School 


11 Waterman St., Providence, Rhode Island 


WOODBURY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


THE ART OF SEEING 


PROVE THROUGH LINE AND COLOR 
WHAT AND WHY YOU SEE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 14 to July 31 
Ogunquit, Maine 


June 29 to July 11 
Boston, Mass. 


EvizABETH PERKINS 


And Staff And Staff 


Mental Training Through Memory 
Drawing and from Motion Pictures 


Painting from Nature with Criticisms 
in Field and Studio 


For information address: 
SECRETARY 


231 Perkins St., Jamaica Plain 
Boston 


Cuarves Woopsury, N. A. 


Please mention THe Amprican Macazine or Art when writing to advertisers 
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PACKERS AND MOVERS OF 
WORKS OF ART 


W.S. BUDWORTH & SON 


Established 1867 


Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 


New York Agents for the 
American Federation of Arts 


Phone Columbus 2194 


424 WEST 52p ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Columbia Gniversity 
inthe City of em Pork 


Offers a 


Home Study Course in 


DRAWING AND 
PAINTING 
by the 
A. K. Cross Vision-Training Method 


HIS does for drawing and painting 
what electricity has done for light and 
power.” Journal of Education. It is the 
only method that offers the home student 
power to do original work from nature. 


Columbia University 
University Extension 
Home Study Dept., New York 


Please send me complete informa- 

tion about the Tlome Study Course in Drawing 
and Painting by the A. K. Cross Vision-Training 
Methods. A.M. ART, 4-81 


Fine Arts Insurance 


Against All Risks 


Marine Departments of 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co. 
(Formerly United States Lloyds, Inc.) 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co. 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 
Agriculture Insurance Co. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 
North River Insurance Co. 

Western Assurance Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Atty. 


8 South William Street 
and 44 Beaver Street (New York) 


These are among the best and strongest com- 
panies, regularly entered in the principal 
States, and operating under the supervision 
of the various State insurance departments. 


For further information write Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., who will supply name of Agent 
in your city. 


SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


JOHN M. GAMBLE 
President 


BELMORE BROWNE, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 


ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 
Session: 30 Weeks, October to May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 
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THE MAGAZINE FILE. 


EADERS of the Magazine have been most responsive — 
_to the advertisements concerning exhausted issues, and. 


Ae we are publishing therefore a more complete list of issues of 


which our stock is very low. These numbers will be bought 


Sie hunks ie The Federation at twenty-five cents a copy: 


vie : Volume 1, Noyouber 1909, October 1910 Volume 10, October 1919 
| Volume 2, January 191i Volume 11, January 1920 


‘| Volume 3, March 1912 Ce - Volume 12, June, December 

Oe ee : 1921 is 
| Volume 4, August, September 1918 -- Volume 13, August 1922 
ke Volume 5, March 1914 eae ahi a ~ Volume 14, March 1923 _ 

a ~ Volume 6, March 1915 Pag iets ans Volume 15, February 1924 


Volume va November, December 1915 Volume 16, June 1925 


| Volume 8, Tanuary, February, May, June Volume 17, October 1026 


Volume S Taiuaty 1018 eS Volume 18, February, March, 


7 April 1927 


‘|. The Federation will appreciate the cooperation of readers | 
“| of Tue American Magazine or Arr in returning for repur- 


| chase these copies of the magazine. — 


‘Complete sets are being assembled and orders will be filed 


? and held until missing ore are secured. 


The American Federation of Arts 


| : Bann Borpiva Wasuinaton, D. C, 


ART 18 NOT THE PLAYTHING OF OP OPULEN : 
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|| stanpine, ‘COMMON FEELINGS, COMMON Ri | 
ie ACTIONS. IT iS TRUE DEMOCRACY, KNOWIN G 


Wy. 
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